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You Can't Tell A Book by lis Cover 


they say, and I’ve never tried to. In fact, when a 
book manuscript comes into my office, I give it the 
third degree: (1) What has the writer tried to say? 
(2) How well has he succeeded in saying it? (3) What 
publishers want this type of book? 


From handling hundreds of book manuscripts, I 
have found that this first step of careful and realistic 
evaluation is indispensable to the sale of most book- 
length properties. For writers and editors often see 
manuscripts from quite different viewpoints, the one 
subjective and literary, the other objective and com- 
mercial. So every book I read is judged “in the round”, 
and my opinions of it are based not on agency exper- 
ience alone but on my background as writer, editor 
and publisher as well. 


If a manuscript is not ready to sell, I make that 
immediately clear and offer suggestions for its revision 
at no extra fee. If it seems salable without further 
work, I draw up a marketing campaign. Here it is 
invaluable to know editors, their needs, their idiosyncracies, the whole ever-changing 
publishing picture. For this reason among others, an agency is obviously better 
equipped to achieve book sales than is the writer himself. 


As soon as a manuscript has aroused an editor’s interest, I examine the contract. 
Most “standard” contracts contain clauses which have to be amended to the 
author’s interests. In the past few weeks I have made contract changes in royalty 
rates, advance payments, dates of publication, foreign rights, size of first edition, 
advertising budget, payment for illustration, etc. These are details, but details 
are the heart of any contract and the contract is the heart of the sale. 


Once a book has sold in America, we put its other rights to work in Hollywood, 
Paris, London and Melbourne through our affiliates. 


Does all this attention to detail pay off? We have more than 300 letters of 
thanks from writers showing that it does, while our recent strong book sales show 
that we do get results: Ace Books, A. S. Barnes, Dodd, Mead, A. A. Wyn, Houghton 
Mifflin, Stackpole, Zondervan, Harper & Brothers, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Conde 
Nast, Sportsmen’s Book Club and other publishers have bought books of all types 
from us: popular entertainment novels, religious novels, hunting books, juveniles, 
books on opera, humor, teaching, article-writing, and so on. Certainly these sales 
disprove the notion that one must be a “name” writer to achieve literary success, 
for most of these writers were non-professionals. Yet we sold for them, even after 
as many as 13 rejections on their own submissions. 





So if your book was worth writing, it is worth marketing intelligently. This 
means submitting your manuscript here for my reading, evaluation and agenting. 
If you will write me a letter giving me some pertinent background on yourself 
and your goals, I'll be in a better position to help you. 


Our fees are $5.00 per manuscript to 5000 words, $1.00 per 1000 words there- 
after, with $10.00 for teleplays and $15.00 for books of all lengths. Professionals 
should write us about straight commission representation. Although I stress book 
sales because that market is extremely good, we also sell short stories, articles, 
plays—anything but fillers and songs. 


Submit soon and I’ll reply promptly, answering any particular questions. 


LAMBERT WILSON Literary Agency 


130 EAST 371TH STREET e NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 




















The Agent Debate 


Every mail includes letters with questions on 
agents, and at writer’s conferences we hear, 
“Tell us about agents, how do they work?” 
“Should I get one?” We asked article writer 
Mort Weisinger to do us a comprehensive 
piece that would answer your questions, and 
maybe some you didn’t ask. You will find his 
article on page 28. He gives you the pros 
and cons of using an agent, tells you how an 
agent makes his money and what you can 
expect him to do for you. 

To supplement Mort’s point of view, we 
asked a few of our WD friends and contribu- 
tors whether they use agents, if yes, why, if 
no, why not. Here is a sampling of answers. 
We tried to get more pros and cons, but the 
majority were for agents though, as you will 
see, their reasons differ. 


From fiction and feature writer, Pearl Anoé: 


I am not using an agent at present. 

I have had two excellent agents in New 
York some years ago but, due to editorial and 
teaching duties, I do not have one now. I be- 
lieve that until a writer can furnish a fulltime, 
steady flow of salable fiction to an agent, it is 
better to handle his own work. Later, when 
sales are good—he can turn over his material 
and detail work to a top agent. 


From slick fiction writer, Katherine Greer, 
whose novelettes and stories have appeared in 
most of the women’s magazines. 


I have sold both with and without an agent, 
but I heartily recommend an agent, if you can 
find one in whom you have confidence and 
who likes your product. 

He has several advantages over you, as a 
salesman: 

1. He works at it, as a full-time job. 

2. He can be objective about your story. 

3. He knows the markets better than you do. 

4. The big advantage of having an agent, as 
I see it, is that you are saved the discourage- 
ment of frequent rejection slips. 


From Juvenile Writer, Miriam Mason, whose 
article on writing for young children appeared 
in February Writer’s Digest. 

I do not employ an agent. In my early days 
I should have loved to have had one of the 
critic-agents for I had the faith common to 
many beginners that all I needed was some 
critical advice and an entree into the editor’s 
office. However, I -was never able to afford 
the fees which the critic agents charged and 
therefore did not have one. 

Now after some 35 books and 400 magazine 
stories and articles I much prefer to deal di- 
rectly with the editors. 

It is my belief that an agent can do nothing 





To the author’s credit: 
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Eaton’s Corrasable Bond 


Even if you use the hunt-and-peck system, 
your manuscripts look professional, are 
easily readable on Corrasable. Here are 
the surface facts: Corrasable erases with- 
out a trace! The flick of an ordinary pencil 
eraser banishes mistakes, leaves the 
paper as slick as a good plot—with no 
error-prints left behind! 





See Corrasable in action. Your stationer 
will be glad to demonstrate its talents — 
or send 10¢ for some sample sheets, 
enough for 5,000 of your best words. 


CORRASABLE BOND 
Made only by Eaton 


ERASES 
WITHOUT A TRACE 
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EATON PAPER CORPORATION 
Dept. AC-73—Pitisfield, Massachusetts 
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Tue Warrer’s Dicest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by the F. & W. Publishing Corp. 35c per copy. 


$3.50 per year. Vol. 37 


, No. 5. Entered as second-class matter, April 21, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S.A. 








Daniel Keenan 
Teacher of Fiction Writing and Article Writing 


Author of: How To Write The Short Story, 
How To Write The Confession Story, How 
To Write Mystery Fiction, How To Write 
The Novel, Article Writing, etc. 


Study by Mail 


Short Story 
Confession Story 
Short Short Story 

Mystery 
Detective Story 
Novel 
Detective Novel 
Article Writing 


Each client who enrolls in one of the above-named 
courses is sent free a text which covers the subject simply, 
practically and fully. When a client takes a course here, 
his work is personally supervised by Mr. Keenan, an 
experienced writing teacher and published writer. The 
cost of each course is very reasonable. 

Criticism of short stories and articles—$1.00 per 1000 
words. Books and novel criticism is at a more reduced 
price. 

Services for the rewriting of a short story, an article, a 
book or a novel are available. Write for free bulletin. 


DANIEL KEENAN 


P. ©. Box No. 62, New York City 63, N. Y. 














PLOT LIKE A PROFESSIONAL 


With PLOT GENIE, the Lexitronic Plotting 
Brain. 


Used and endorsed by hundreds of successful 
magazine, book, radio, television and screen 
writers. 


PLOT GENIE provides millions of plots, no 
two alike, ready for development and writing. 
Any story ever written. or that ever will be 
written, can be plotted with PLOT GENIE. 


#1 Basic PLOT GENIE. Supplies plots for 
popular stories, novels, radio, tv, motion pic- 
tures. Includes dramatic situations and spe- 
cial plotting help. $10.00. 


Specialized PLOT GENIES. For writers con- 
centrating in one particular field. Each GENIE 
supplies an infinite number of plots. 


PO... <Mamanee Beale: < oc ccccccavssa $10.00 
#3...Action-Adventure Genie ...... $10.00 
#4...Comedy Genie ............0. $10.00 
#5...Short Short Story Genie...... $10.00 


Satisfaction guaranteed. California buyers add 
tax. Further information on request. 


WRITERS COOPERATIVE SERVICES 


Sole Agents, The Gagnon Co., Publishers 
Hollywood 27, California 


Box 27655 














for the new writer that he cannot do himself, 
if he studies the markets carefully. I sold my 
first stories to magazines listed in the market 
column of the writer’s magazines. 


The critics are something else again. They 
often help beginning writers to rewrite their 
stories and after that improvement they may 
sell them. 

After a writer has a name, and the big, un- 
listed agents are willing to take him on, an 
agent can often save him a good deal of trouble 
and gain some advantages in royalties, reprints 


From, Frank Harvey, whose popular aviation 
stories have appeared regularly in Saturday 
Evening Post and in book form : 


I do have an agent in Hollywood. I get tre- 
mendous help from him. In fact he has made 
me almost as much money selling my magazine 
stuff, and getting me movie scripting chores as 
I have made on the other side of the picture 
I do not have a magazine agent. 

I feel an agent is very important. A poor one 
can do you more harm than good. He can 
send impossible scripts out and bother the 
hell out of editors to the point where when 
he has a good script they tend to let it go 

I feel that an agent who gets you top dollar 
may, not always, of course, but may be doing 
you harm in the long run. He may price you 
out of stories you otherwise would have had a 
shot at. I know this has happened. 


On the other hand, a respected agent who 
enjoys the friendship and confidence of editors 
can undoubtedly do you good. I am very happy 
with my Hollywood agent. 


I would not sign any contracts with anybody 
until you’d used them for at least two years 
Preferably not then. A writer has too many 
strikes against him at the best so why get tied 
to what may become a very tough deal for you: 
I, as a matter of fact, am toying with a rathe: 
big deal, which I engineered myself, and which 
I could have kept all the money on, and if it 
clicks, I am going to cut my agent in to his 
10%. I feel he’s done a lot for me, and I think 
he’s entitled to it. I don’t think anybody gets 
really far in this world by being a jerk about 
money. 


From, Stu Palmer, mystery writer—see page 
13 in this issue. 


Yes, I use an agent. I have depended on an 
agent to handle my affairs ever since my experi- 
ence On PENGUIN POOL MURDER, my first novel 
(1931) when the late Lowell Brentano, who 
was publishing the work, took advantage of 
my innocence and wrote up a contract giving 
himself 90% of the dramatic rights! The book 
sold immediately to rKo, and I got paid off 
with pants-buttons. Then and there I decided 
that I needed some expert assistance. 
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Look in and around the lily—you will see the beginning of a new world for many 
ALF clients. When am I going to help you start your career as a successful writer? 





It isn’t luck it’s intelligent planning that put these writers, whose checks you see featured above, 
in the magazines and book lists where they appear regularly. Some had made a few scattered sales. 
Most had no sales at all when they came to me—all realized that their haphazard method was not the 
way to build a permanent literary career. So they combined their tale:.t with our story knowledge 
and editorial contacts. All told me about themselves—as I want you to do when you send me your 
material. Tell me about yourself—the information will pay out. . 


Beginner or professional, you need a leading agency to promote your sales, or to get you into print for 
the first time. If you’re a professional, or a writer who has recently started selling to national magazines, 
let me prove that I can multiply your sales, better your markets and increase your writing income. 


iF YoU HAVE A BOOK: I shall be glad to work with you as I have done with many 


book authors who have become successful under my guidance. On the basis of my sales and experience 
in the book field, my charge for an editorial evaluation of your book, fiction or non-fiction, is $10. You 
will receive detailed initial comment and where possible, submission to editors. Your evaluation fee will 
be refunded from my 10% commission. 


SELLING WRITERS: I will work with you on straight commission of 10% on American 


and Canadian sales, and 20% on foreign sales, if you have sold $500 worth of fiction or articles to national 
magazines or a book to a legitimate publisher within the last year. If you have sold $250 worth, I will 
work with you at 2 reading fee charged beginners. Submit sample manuscript, not over 10,000 words, 
together with a letter about yourself and list of sales made. 


iF You ARE A BEGINNER: I must charge fees until I make two sales for you. My 


charges are $1 per thousand words with a minimum of $5 on any script. TV: Half hour show, $10; full 
hour show, $25. PLAYS, $50; and of course you know that TEAHOUSE OF THE AUGUST MOON 
was sold through this agency. You will receive an honest professional criticism of your work. If your 
script is not salable, but can be made so, you will receive revision and replot suggestions. Suitable scripts 
will be recommended to editors immediately, and in any case, whether your script is unsalable, can be 
repaired, or is salable as it is, we shall endeavor to build you. up as a writer with suggestions for new 
copy in line with your talents. 


CHARGE IT IF YOU WISH: Many earnest writers have taken advantage of this 


service, an agency “first” (but not our first “first”!) I am more interested in sales than in fees, but I 
cannot give away the know-how of 25 years of experience with thousands of writers. Only a large and 
responsible agency which doesn’t depend upon reading fees for its primary income can afford to allow 
you to charge it. If you would like to charge your agency service, send for details. 


A. L. FIERST, Literary Agent 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 






















































































writing. It’s for people 


Partial Contents 


Money-Making Ideas. The ‘‘op- 
posites’’ technique. Generating 
ideas from the newspapers 
How to read for ideas. How 
the government bureaus can 
give you story ideas. The $750 
idea born from a TV perform- 
er’s mistake. And much more 
How to Research a Story. How 
to get profitable facts. 4 ways 
to get information easily 
eo tricks for interviewing 
ote 


Writing tips. How to hook the 
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Hawthorn Books, Inc., Dept. WD-457 


FREE-LANCE MARKETS 
TOUGH TO CRACK? 





UNK! 


says Larston Farrar. 
know hundreds of men 
and women who earn 
their living at free-lance 
writing. I myself made at 
least $18,000 in 1956 and 
expect to make more this year. Sure, it took 
me years to learn the 
rewarding profession. Now I’ve put my hard- 
won know-how and guidance into a step-by- 
step guide to help you get those checks coming 
in regularly, to help you be your own boss. 
Read this book with my compliments: 


“How to Make $18,000 
a Year Free-Lance Writing” 
This is the first “how-to” book on free-lance 


ins-and-outs of this 


who want to write... 


and who want to make money at it. It tells 
you everything . . . from how to get story 
ideas . . . to how to slant a story for specific 
audiences and magazines. 


reader. Why over-writing may 
be best for you. Ways to begin 
articles. How to keep readers 
interested all through your 
story. 9 ways to judge your 
article’s quality. Etc. 
Slanting. ideas for slanting a 
story toward a particular mag- 
azine. Tips on preparing ma- 
terial. Taboos to beware of 
What editors won't print 
Writing for ‘‘group appeal’’. 6 
pointers for use in slanting. 
Trade Secrets. How to give 
rejected articles a fresh start 
in life. /hy newer magazines 
are easier to sell to. A little 
idea that may give you a fresh 
slant in interviewing 
And hundreds of Other Point- 
ers: which reference works are 
best—where to sell your ma- 
terial—how to handle editors 
should you have a literary 
agent?—how to protect your 
legal rights— fallow fields for 
free-lancers—handling ‘‘writing 
money” wisely—how to rec- 
ognize your ‘‘peak production’’ 
days—chapter on ghost-writing 
-how to publicize yourself— 
free-lancer’s tax advantages— 
10 basic ‘‘don’ts’” in free-lance 
writing. And much more. 
288 Pages — 20 Chapters 
Use 10 Days FRE 


MONEY-~~~-----~; 
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that it will help me become successful, I'll remit $4.95 
(plus few cents postage) in full payment. Otherwise, I'll 
return book and owe not a cent 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY ZONE STATE 


Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 

Send me a copy of HOW TO MAKE $18,000 A YEAR 
FREE-LANCE WRITING for 10 Days’ FREE Use. Then, 
if I'm sure that this is the most practical book on writing, 


SAVE! Send $4.95 with coupon and we pay postage. 


Same 
return privilege, refund guaranteed. 
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There are agents and agents; a really good 
one can do wonders for the author. Writers 
should as a rule stick to writing and let some 

ody who knows the ropes handle the business 

details. I'll grant that a few writers can act 
as their own agents, but that is the excep- 
tion. I would not think of being without 
representation, especially since I live so far 
from New York and the center of things. 


From Mona Williams, whose stories appear reg- 
ularly in leading slick magazines. Her article 
on slick story themes was in March WD. 


Yes, I have an agent. Everybody knows that 
a beginning writer is in great good luck if a 
reputable agent takes him on. But some writers 
after they become well enough established to 
call editors by their first names, feel that they 
can dispense with a middle-man, deal directly. 
and save their 10%. I don’t. 

A good agent more than makes up his take by 
his ability to command higher prices (the typi- 
cal writer is so soft-boiled he’ll take anything 
that is offered him) and by the sale of foreign 
and subsidiary rights. 

More than that, he is a stimulator, advisor: 
comforter, morale-raiser—all of which the crea- 
tive temperament badly needs. A happy union 
between agent and writer is almost as great a 
blessing as a happy marriage. It’s a lonel; 
business—writing, and a little sense of partner- 
ship can be wonderfully cheering. 


From Zoa Sherburne, fiction writer with a 
strong teen-age vein. 


Yes, I do have an agent. I imagine that writ- 
ers feel about their agents like mothers fee! 
about their doctors . naturally they have 
the best one in the business for their particular 
needs. 

Mine fits my needs perfectly. She has man- 
aged the sale of my three books, engineered the 
best possible contracts for them and still man- 
aged to keep me in touch with the powers-that- 
be at Morrow and Company so that I feel that 
they, too, are my friends. 

She has been less successful than I at selling 
my short stories, but on the other hand she 
makes a fabulous amount of foreign sales for 
me. 

Writers have asked me why I depend on an 
agent when I have proven that I can sell my 
stories without one. The answer is ridiculously 
simple. I am a prolific writer, turning out, as 
I do, a book and a half plus seven or eight short 
stories per year. Once I have written a story 
and mailed it to my agent, I can forget it. 

I do not advise everyone to have an agent 

. if you write only one or two stories a year, 
you don’t need an agent and I doubt if 
one would care to bother with you. 





















For the First Time . 





Exclusive In-Person Course 
In Your Own Home! 





Author of six books and over 600 dents. 


tion that takes the new writer speedily down 





CRAIG RICE The 


Author of many best-selling novels 
featuring John J. Malone: 


informative and to the point, and seems to 
me to leave no important question unanswered. And, 
can heartily recommend it to anyone who 


profession.”’ — 
Above statements received October, 1956. 











Send for our free booklet, which gives de- 
tailed information about this amazing new 
offer by The Workshop School for Writers. 
There’s no charge or obligation, your in- 
quiries are confidential, and no ‘salesman 
will call. 


Until now, the Workshop School for Writers offered 

















its course only to those who could attend in person. 
Famous Authors From its location in the heart of New York, the Work- 
Recommend shop School worked exclusively with a limited and se- 
lect group of promising writers. Its staff of instructors 
WwW and guest lecturers included editors from The Satur- 
New orkshop day Evening Post, Reader’s Digest, The Ladies’ Home 
School Course Journal, Redbook and 
many others, book editors 
P G WODEHOUSE k from Doubleday, Bantam SPECIAL! 
. . : Books, Simon and Schu- inquire now, and receive, ab- 
World-famous novelist and creator ster and other top pub- solutely free, a complete 
of Jeeves: AC ag Me guide to manuscript prepara- 
Figen ; eer eee ishing houses, and many Ren Year Sa t 2 ae 
isis to writing for ‘the feces shes. this famous magazine writers fessional Script. No charge 
Workshop School Correspondence Course. and best selling novelists oe ee =o 
eld pron, ks could aol pick up something | FOr these limited in-per- | advantage of this new special 
useful from it. I know if I had had it by son classes, the Workshop offer! 
me when I first took typewriter in hand fifty- School’s rates were high. 
odd years ago, I should have been spared : 
considerable nervous strain, as Bertie Wooster Now, for the first time, the W orkshop S¢ hool offers 
=. gat = oe es pe = es its up-to-the-minute instruction and training to | write rs 
writing e —aboi ? wae stesrncssscnod 
nares and pitfalls. It is definitely the goods.”’ throughout the world in a ‘special, ami wzingly inexpensive 
ROBERT TURNER new course exclusively designed for corresponde nce stu- 


All the features of the select t personal course are 





stories for major magazines: contained in this brand-ne ‘w corre sponde nce series, created 
Z eee desks 


‘Clear, concise, up-to-the-minute instruc- by top-name writers who appear re gularly i in every major 








the shortest, straightest path to steady sales.’ magazine in the country 


course avoids theory and wasted time—giving 
you, instead, vital, easy-to-understand information about 
writing technique and what editors are buying right this 


This correspondence course for writers is minute. The informal, hard-hitting lessons each include 
not vos! an 3 oy highly valuable informe- a specific and detailed assignment, too, designed to start 
tron and guidance jor inning writers—but js Hi ‘ Wi ate “-. ? ’ alin » oon 
ate Tees agape pot - scat: cade aaa you selling and selling steadily. You'll also be assigned 
suggestions pot those who, like myself, have to write complete stories, and your work will be analyzed, 
been writing for many years. It is simple, line by line, by the Workshop School staff. 


to make the offer even more attrac tive, _ this new 
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intends to make a serious study of the writing and specially created correspondence _series is priced 





amazingly low. 


THE WORKSHOP SCHOOL FOR WRITERS AP-57 
1 West 47 Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, your new 








= booklet and Your Guide To A Professional Script 

= Mr. 

| Mrs. eee Kae needa oan 

pan Miss 
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4 City Zone State . 

= Inquiries confidential. No salesman will call. : 
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THE WORKSHOP SCHOOL FOR WRITERS 


1 West 47th Street — New York 36, N.Y. 


Licensed by the State of New York 





WHY UZZELL? 


Why the Uzzells? Because... 


T.H.U. is himself a former editor (Collier’s) 
and a writer, having sold stories to Post, etc., 
written three produced plays and has had a movie 
produced from a story and recently again sold 
movie rights to a novel. 


The Uzzells have an established agent in New 
York who will sell for you when. This agent 
sells and doesn’t advertise. Sales made for us on 
request. 


The Uzzells handle all their criticisms and 
teaching personally and promptly. No one else 
signs their names. The work of their clients is 
not handed over to amateur critics. They have 
no assistants. They are competent, honest. 


Their ability is well known in the literary 
world. They have trained many magazine and 
novel authors. Their books on writing are au- 
thoritative. The sales of Narrative Technique 
have totaled to date over 40,000 volumes. Fee for 
a reading and help, $10. If it’s a book, please 
write. 

Write for our free 6,000-word pamphlet, “‘Literary 


Services,’’ which answers your questions and explains 
everything. 


Stitlwater | HOMAS H. UZZELL 
CAMELIA W. UZZELL 


Oklahoma 








KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


225 Fairview Avenue 
South Pasadena, California 
Sycamore 98666 


Revision, editing, ghostwriting 
Book appraisal $5 
Criticism: Fiction or non-fiction 
$! per 1,000 words 
Minimum fee, $3 

















Slicks - Pulps - Confessions - Plays 
TRY MY 
Collaborative 


* 
Teacher-Client Wa 

Your manuscript read and revis by an 

expert Author and Editor. Individual pro- 

fessional caotrastion, Each client my pupil. Each manu- 

script report a show-how lesson in writing. Capitalize your 


talent 
DAVID A BALCH 
Former _ editor TRUE STORY, the DELL GROUP; Asso- 
ciate Editor THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE; Instructor 
licensed school of writing. Author of Novels, Biographies, 
Short Stories, Articles, and four Broadway Plays. 
FICTION—NON-FICTION—DRAMA 
($1. a my words. wees $25. Plays$15) 
Minimum $3.00 per MS. pay more? 
emeniare Markete house Reporte—No Waiting 
Special rates for student house guests 


Balch Literary Agency, wonrtctics® w. v. 
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Cause For Action 
Dear Editor: 


As a free lance writer living in the Capital, may 
I pass along the suggestion that your readers write 
to their own Congressman, to both their Senators, 
and to as many of the below as their convictions 
warrant about the probable increase in postage 
rates? Writers could urgently request that manu 
scripts be exempted from their present first-class 
rates. A separate letter should be written, always, 
as any marked “copy” is likely to receive little 
attention. 


Again, after specific legislation is introduced, 
writers could present by letter their belief t! 
manuscripts should no longer go first class. 


Senator Olin D. Johnston, Chairman 

Senate Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
Senate Office Building 

Washington 25, D. C. 


Representative Tom Murray, Chairman 
House Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
House Office Building 

Washington 25, D. C. 


Senator John J. Sparkman, Chairman, 
Senate Select Committee on Small Business 
Senate Office Building 

Washington 25, D. C. 


Representative Wright Patman, Chairman 
House Select Committee to conduct a study and 

' investigation of the Problems of Small Business 
House Office Building 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Mr. Arthur E. Summerfield 
Postmaster General 

Room 3000, New Post Office Building 
13th and Pennsylvania Avenue N.W. 
Washington 25, D.C. 


RutuH Boyer Scott 


1323 Sheridan St. N.W. 
Washington 11, D.C. 


A New Perspective 
Dear Editor: 


Author J. H. Griffin (Jan., ’57 issue) reached 
that sublime strata where misery metamorphosed 
into an exciting experience while “bedded down’ 
on cold damp Paris flagstone, thus giving birth 
to a “perceptive sense” which all successful 
writers must acquire if they are to see through 
the veil which covers the eyes of the layman 
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IMAGINE MAKING | 
000 A YEAR WRITING 


IN YOUR SPARE TIME! 


Fantastic? Not at all ... Hundreds of People Make That 
Much or More Every Year———And Have Fun Doing It! 


Some authors may be born, but most are 
made. You can learn writing just as you learn 
farming, or law, or Il. 


plumbing, or typing, or 
medicine, or fashion 
designing ‘or cooking. 
There’s no mystery. Your 
next door neighbor, un- 
known to you, may be 
depositing publisher’s 
checks regularly. If she 
is, the chances are 100 to 
1 that it is because she 
learned her trade. 


HOW TO GET STARTED 
AS A WRITER 


There are more oppor- 
tunities in the writing 
field today than ever 
before . if you know 
literary techniques, mar- 
kets and the devices of 
professional authors. Yes, 
if you like to write you 
probably have enough 
talent to become a pub- 
lished author once you’ve 
learned how to tailor 
your material to the re- 
quirements of editors and 
publishers. 


PROFESSIONAL WRITERS AND EDITORS 
GUIDE YOU EVERY STEP OF THE WAY! 


The famous NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 


WRITING has 


writers to be successful. 


for you because our staff of active professional 
writers teach you the techniques they have mas- 
tered through years of trial and error experience. 
Magazine and book editors on our instruction 
staff show you how to slant your manuscripts so 
they become acceptable. And one of the nation’s 
leading literary agents works closely with our 
Students in actually marketing salable material 
on a 10% commission basis. 








FOR N. Y. SCHOOL 
STUDENTS ONLY 


A Great New On Writing 
That Took 25 Years To Produce 


This book was written by the internationally 
known literary agent who directs the work in 
N.Y.S. Practically every business day for the 
past 25 years this man has talked to editors and 
publishers, counselled writers, counselled pro- 
fessionals, and helped beginners. In 25 years 
he has answered over 100,000 questions put to 
him by writers. 

You couldn’t buy that experience. How many 
people do you know who have experience even 
remotely approaching his? And yet, as an 
N.Y.S. student, can you obtain the distillation 
of this 25 years of vastly varied experience, in a 
brilliant new book running to over 150,000 
words, and covering anything you'll ever need 
to know in connection with your own writing 
career. 25 years as an active agent, publisher, 
editor, writer and teacher! And 
all the experience in one gen- 
erous oversized book — yours 
Free as an N.Y.S. student. 
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We can do the same 


young 
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; Zone..... State 
Licensed by the State of New York 
(This ingeey is confidential. 

Yo salesman will call) 


You Can Earn While You Learn 
A $750 sale to the Saturday Evening Post, 


(when the author was 
only half through the 
course ). 

2. Over 700 sales to 
leading markets in- 
cluding Cosmopolitan 
(we started selling for 
her before she was 
finished with the 
course ). 

3. Atlantic, Holiday, 
Saturday Evening 
Post, two books—and 
a major book club 
choice—all for one 
NYS graduate. 


These are examples: 
NYS graduates sell to all 
lucrative publishing mar- 
kets including the top 
magazines and book pub- 
lishers. 


YOURS FREE... “WRITING 
FOR A PROFITABLE 
CAREER” 


Send today for our 
free, descriptive booklet 
which explains in detail 
NYS’s uniquely effective 
teaching methods. No 
cost or obligation, of 
course. Just fill out and 
return the coupon below. 


‘SEND THIS COUPON TODAY~ ~~~": 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING 
Dept. 259, 2 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Send me, at no obligation. yout, FREE booklet WRITING 
; G ; 
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Low tuition! 


TELEVISION!!! 


A wide open field for every writer, no matter 

how much material you have sold or have 

not sold! 
Thousands of scripts needed! Tele- 
vision is growing all over the world! 
We have even had calls from South 
America! 
Why not get in on the ground floor 
now? We predict in due time television 
will require the services of all of the 
trained writers in the country! 

But you must have training! TV writing is 

a specialized medium and cannot be “ 

wiched in” with other courses. 


Our university endorsed home study course 
was written by 


ERIC HEATH 


(Nationally known authority in TV writing 

and author of Prentice-Hall publication, 

‘Writing for Television,” 

by schools, colleges and universities ) 

. .. Affiliated sales agencies to 

help you market your scripts! . . 

consultation service . . . Strictly personal 

training! 
You may be able to write for audiences 
of millions and make top money in 
the easiest form of writing once you 
learn the fundamentals. 

(Our home study course is in use by the 


largest correspondence school in London, 
England) 


sand- 


a textbook used 


. Free 








Name 


City 


HEATH STUDIOS 
2040 Rodney Drive 
Hollywood 27, California 


Please mail complete information to 


Address 





State 





During a recent solo bike trip across western 
Europe, collecting material for a MS, I experi- 
enced that same awakening when my shoestring 
budget became solvent sooner than expected and 
I found myself marooned, practically francless, 
in a dingy hostelry in Marseilles. 

By the time my petit pain and hard cheese 
diet expired, I had long ceased to wonder for 
the first time in my life how the poor people 
were faring. The sensation was almost a peace- 
ful one. Unaware that the nearby American 
Consulate could have alleviated my misery, I 
waited with dwingling hope for a long overdue 
cable. Meanwhile, my notebook recorded vivid 
impressions of a promising young American 
author slowly sinking into the French sunset, un- 
published and unappreciated. 


It was then that the ordinary things began 
taking on a new perspective, for I had all the 
time in the world for observation and reflection. 
Believe me, there’s nothing like a good case of 
destitution to awaken one’s appreciation for the 
thousand and one exciting facts of everyday 
living. 

Wixuiiam D. Cox 
350 State Street 
Mobile, Alabama 


Photojournalism 


Dear Editor: 


In my estimation Carl Bakal’s ‘“Photojournal- 
ism’ column is the most practical and valuable 
thing you have done for writers since you inaugu- 
rated the yearly short story writing contest. 

For three years I have been doing phot 
journalism as a sideline to my regular work as 
assistant superintendent of the Midwest City post 
office. I travel all over the state picking up human 
interest and trade journal stories, and I hav 
learned that a picture is a must with this type 
writing. In fact not long ago I sent in an appeal- 
ing picture with only about 150 words of text to 
PIC magazine and got a check back by air mail 

Reading Bakal’s column sorta pepped me up 
and I’m getting out my Speedgraphic and tripod 
and start practising for some big time (I hop: 














STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 


if you want results: 


Professional fiction 


SOLD: 





WHAT WE'VE DONE FOR OTHERS: 


$1,230 for a magazine story! 

$750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
$300 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
“Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
Book-of-the-month Recommendation! 
BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION 








can help you. 


handled on 10%,. and 


we help you 
highest-rate markets. 





Don't market haphazardly and write blindly. Write ier our free detailed circular 
before sending your manuscript. 
Comprehensive sales and editoria aid for unestablished writers. 


PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


sell Manuscript Placement for Authors 
33 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK (36) 


e fee is ve f you want to sell we 























I’ve already sold pix to ILLUSTRATED MECHANICS 
to mention one big slick, and to several smaller 
mags. I find it a good idea to keep a smaller 
camera in my car at all times to catch that un- 
posed, unexpected, shot. Grit is a fine market 
for this type human interest. 

GeorceE W. PHINNEY 

P. O. Box 5552 

Midwest City, Oklahoma 


Dear Editor: 

Congratulations on your new feature on Photo- 
Journalism by Carl Bakal. With the ever increas- 
ing interest in pictures to illustrate feature articles, 
this is a timely help for us photographers who must 
keep up on the latest techniques. 

I don’t believe you could have picked a better 

man to do the job. With Mr. Bakal’s varied back- 
ground he is well equipped to do this column 
which should be of great interest to your regular 
readers and, I hope, to many new ones. And I 
feel it will aid in welding a common bond of 
friendship and creative effort between photog- 
raphers and writers. 


Wa.Ly ANDERSON, P.S.A. 
Pres. Santa Fe Camera Club 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 


Dear Editor: 

By publishing Carl Bakal’s article on “Photo 
journalism” in your February number you have, so 
far as I am concerned, really put WRITER’S DIGEST 
on the map. 

If my approval rates anything, by all means keep 
them coming. 

Ross F. KavANER 
924 14th Avenue West ° 
Calgary, Alberta 


Critical Eye View 
Dear Editor: 


The addition of a column on “photojournalism” 
is a welcome feature to your magazine. I wonder 
about your definition of the term when you say “‘its 
favorite child is the picture story.”’ Its only child is 
the picture story, usually with very few words. 
That is, if we are discussing pure photojournalism. 

Bakal’s information, though spotty in the first 
column, should prove most helpful to your readers. 
But I hope he doesn’t give them illusions that the 
professional writer can turn pro photographer and 
hit the big magazines, all because they learn to 
make a proper exposure on film. 


Of course that doesn’t mean that an Ernest 
Havemann may not occassionally sell a picture to 
MCCALL’s. A writer might be expected to provide 
an illustration or two with an article, but it takes 
too much beyond the “basic knowledge of photog- 
raphy” Carl mentions to expect any pictures with 
impact. 


Sells 78 Articles As 
Result of NIA. Training 


“Before enrolling in N.IA., | 
had never written a single line 
for publication. Since taking the 
course, | have sold 78 articles. | 
have several regular markets for 
all the material | have time - 
write.""—Susan L. Brown. R.D. 
Walden, N.Y. 


‘How a | get My Start 


as a Writer?’’ 
. HERE'S THE ANSWER 


First, don’t stop believing you can write; there 
is no reason to think you can’t write until you 
have tried. Don’t be discouraged if your first 
attempts are rejected. That happens to the best 
authors even to those who have “arrived.” Re- 
member, too, there is no age limit in the writing 
profession. Conspicuous success has come to both 
young and old writers. 

Where to begin then? There is no surer way 
than to get busy and write. 

Gain experience, the ‘‘know-how.’’ Understand how to 
use words. Then you can construct the word-buildings that 
are now vague, misty shapes i in your min 

O. Henry, Mark Twain, Kipling, Ring Lardner, just to 
mention a few, all first learned to use words at a newspaper 
copy desk. And the Newspaper Institute Copy Desk Method 
is today helping men and women of all ages to develop 


their writing talent . . . helping them gain their first little 
checks of $25, $50 and $100. 


Learn To Write By Writing 


The Newspaper Institute of America is a training school for 
writers. Here your talents grow under the supervision of 
seasoned writers and critics. Emphasis is placed on teaching 
you by experience. We don't tell you to read this author and 
that author or to study his style. We don’t give you rules 
and theories to absorb. The N.I.A. aims to teach you to 
express yourself in your own natural style. You work in your 
own home, on your own time. 

Each week you receive actual newspaper-type assignments 
as though you worked on a large metropolitan daily. Your 
stories are then returned to us and we put them under a 
microscope, so to speak. Faults are pointed out, suggestions 
are made. Soon you discover you are getting the ‘“‘feel’’ of it, 
that professional touch. You acquire a natural, easy approach. 
You can see w he re you’ re going. 

When a magazine rejects a story, one seldom knows the real 
reason for the rejection. They have no time to waste giving 
constructive criticism. The N.I.A. tells you where you are 
wrong, and why, and shows you what to do about it. 


A Chance to Test Yourself — FREE 

Our unique FREE Writing Aptitude Test tells whether you 
possess the fundamental qualities necessary to successful writ- 
ing—acute observation, dramatic instinct, imagination, etc. 
You'll enjoy taking this test. It’s FREE. Just mail the coupon 
below and see what our editors think about you. Newspaper 
Institute of America. One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
(Founded 1925) (Licensed by State of N. Y.) (Approved 
Member National Home Study Council. ) 





: Newspaper Institute of America . 
1 One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. i 
1 Send me, without cost or obligation, 4 
1 your Writing Aptitude Test and further 4 
1 information about writing for profit, as y 
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If you have a typewritten MS on any subject-(30.000 words and up) you are 
cordially invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on your part that it will 


be read without delay, and of course, free. New and unknown authors welcome. 
We offer straight royalty when possible. Many titles are published on a subsidy 


plan, with higher royalty. If accepted, your book will be published promptly and 
t adequately, otherwise your MS will be returned promptly. Write first if 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


DEPT. W.D. 131 NORTH 20th STREET 


Write rs Dige st VOL. 37, NO. 5, APRIL 1957 


THE AGENT DEBATE—Pro and Con letters 
FORUM 
AND ONCE AGAIN, DEAR TYRO, Stuart Palmer 


Some advice from a sage to a novice 


HUMOR WITH AN EDGE, William F. Nolan 


How to write and sell satire 


FUN AND MAKE BELIEVE, Marie Hall Ets 
The Picture Book field 


JUVENILE BOOK MARKETS, Part III 

$3,500 SHORT STORY CONTEST 

WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT AGENTS, 
Mort Weisinger 

PHOTOJOURNALISM, Carl Bakal 


How to decide on a camera 
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(Publishers since 1920) 
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As a free-lance magazine photographer of eight 
years standing I have often worked with writers. 
And each time, when the writer later wanted to 
shoot and sell his own photographs, I cautioned 
them about the rates they might expect. I don’t 
think there is any equivalent in the writers’ field 
for the American Society of Magazine Photogra- 
phers of which I am president of the Southern 
California Chapter. Writers who aim to be photog- 
raphers should write ASMP, 1476 Broadway, New 
York 36, N. Y., and ask for a copy of our Code of 
Ethics and Minimum Standards. For instance we 
have a basic $25.00 minimum for one stock photo- 
graph sold to a Class-A magazine. We have success- 
fully raised all magazine rates and standards to the 
_ benefit of any photographer who sells pictures to 
magazines. 

The Photo Market News in Carl Bakal’s column 
will be valuable to all magazine journalists, and I 
am delighted that you have expanded the scope 
of WRITER’S DIGEST. ‘ 

Lou Jacoss, Jr. 
951 North Oxford Avenue 
Hollywood 29, California 
Correction 
Dear Editor: 

Just for the record, “Editor Gwen Cowley has 
been buying fiction here (TORONTO STAR WEEKLY) 
for 20 years’ in your piece on “Toronto markets” 
is inaccurate. 

Actually, six other editors preceded her during 
the past 20 years. Last of them was yours truly. 
Pau A. GARDNER 
5 Hawthorne Ave. 

Ottawa 1, Canada 


At Least No Ghost 
Dear Editor: 

With all due respect to Steve Allen (Feb. issue) 
for his short story and book successes at the mo- 
ment, I am naturally wondering how many sales 
he was making when he was hanging out at Radio 
Station KOY, Phoenix, Ariz., as an unknown. It 
might just be that the TV success achieved by 
Allen and the eagerness of editors to capitalize on 
famous entertainment name by-lines might just be 
prompting all of those acceptances for Allen. I 
don’t know—I’m just guessing. But my hat is off 
to Allen for his determined application. At least 
his stuff is not ghost written. 

Henry F. UNGER 
805 North 3rd Avenue 
Phoenix, Arizona 


WD For A Walk 
Dear Editor: 


I have a fairly complete set of WD’s from the 
early 40’s through 1954, and I will gladly give 
them to anyone who will come and get them per- 
sonally. 


Epna Nemy 
354 West 12th Street 
New York City 





Send it first to 
MODERN ROMANCES 
because.... 


our word rates go up to 6c 


we pay for your whole story even if we 
use only part of it 


we guarantee a report within two weeks 


every story is a contest entry, and 
even rejects win money 


OO Of 


A) 


in addition to contest prizes, each story 
is eligible for bonuses up to $5000 


one story can earn up to $8000 
send a postcard to 


MODERN ROMANCES, 261 5th Avenue, N. Y. 16 
for full details of the aboye fabulous offers. 











YOU - 
ARE IN A CLASS 
BY YOURSELF 


The PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 
operates in a uniquely personal way. In addition to 
teaching you STEP-BY-STEP the fiction techniques 
which lead to sales, The Workshop will guide you to a 
magazine group of your own selection, and you will be 
helped to do the best work of which you are capable. 
Each suggestion and criticism will be made with your 
particular background and needs and wishes in mind. 


YOU WILL BE A CLASS OF ONE 


Miss Bloom criticizes your course story not after it is 
all written, with the mistakes crystalized in your mind 
and cemented into the story structure, but 


STEP BY STEP 


as you plan and write it. You correct your mistakes as 
you go along, and YOU FEEL SECURE ABOUT THE 
WORK BEHIND YOU 


CRITICISM SERVICE 


Miss Bloom can tell you what’s wrong with your story 
and what to do to make it right. $1.00 per thousand 
words, $5.00 minimum per ms. 75c per thousands words 
for scripts 25,000 words or more. Payment and stamped 
self-addressed envelope should accompany each ms. 
PERSONAL CONSULTATION BY ARRANGEMENT 
PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 

58 Willow St.-D, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

(Licensed by New York State) 

I'd like to know more. Without obligation please tell me 
about your step-by-step help. 
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SMLA sells over 6,000 scripts yearly. Some typical checks for sales in various fields are shown above. 


SERVICE if your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates 
and cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but 
can be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without 
additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell yo 
why, and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within 
two wecks. 


TERMS PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or 
have sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your 
output on straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 
20% on British and other foreign sales. 











NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin t 
earn your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script fo: 
scripts up to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fractior 
(for example, seven dollars for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 
words, $50 for books over 150,000 words; $5 for 15-minute television or radio scripts, $10 for half hou: 
scripts, $15 for one hour scripts; information on stage, syndicate, and other types of material o1 
request. We drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope, please, with all manuscripts. 


Ay] SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY (GENCY, INC. 


580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36,N.Y. 





















By Stuart Palmer 


Author of over 20 mystery novels 


and once again, "dear tyro," eee 


DEAR FRIEND: 


How well I understand your bewilderment. 
The greatest problem by far for the begin- 
ning writer is the fact that there are so 
many available aids and helps, so many 
books and articles and courses on creative 
writing (I have been guilty of some of these 
myself). “So much of this stuff is contra- 
dictory,” you say. “One writer says ‘slant,’ 
the next one says ‘forget about slanting’.” 

I admit that all this is very confusing. 
The fact, is, of course, that every writer 
has different techniques, and the best you 
can do is absorb those ideas which are most 
meaningful to you. And you learn by a 
sort of osmosis, a penetration of your sen- 
sibilities from without. You come to me for 
help because I have published books, and a 
number of stories. But, of course, neither I 
nor anyone else can give you the magic key. 
I never found it myself. So much of suc- 
cess has been achieved by trial and error. 
But for whatever they are worth, let me 
pass on a few ideas that experience has 
proven valuable. 

First, I might point out that writing is a 
skill rarely, if ever, inborn. In this trade, as 
in all others, the neophyte has to undergo 
a long gruelling apprenticeship. Your early 
years will be the loneliest of all. 

It may help you to remember that most 
professional writers served their apprentice- 
ship by writing one story after another, and 
by relegating them to the files or the waste- 
basket. Thomas Wolfe’s early efforts would 


A letter to a beginner who asks all the 


questions you might have asked 


have filled many wastebaskets and are said 
to have kept him warm when there was no 
wood for the fireplace. Margaret Mitchell 
wrote half a dozen novels which got her 
nowhere until she stumbled on her grand- 
mother’s Civil War diary and transmuted it 
into “Gone With The Wind.” 

Nobody can guess at how many first- 
drafts Robert Louis Stevenson wrote and 
discarded before he wrote “Kidnapped” 
and “Treasure Island.” His biographers 
only tell of thousands of notebooks and his 
intense analysis of writing style. My friend 
Raymond Chandler began early, and soon 
was selling his detective stories to BLACK 
MASK and other magazines in the pulp field 
‘at about a cent a word. Later he devel- 
oped some of them for the movies. 

You ask me about age? “Maybe I am 
too young to see deeply enough,” you say. 
Youth offers freshness, age insights. Na- 
thalia Crane published novels and poetry in 
her early teens. Joseph Conrad did not 
even learn English until he was in his forties 
and, of course, he wrote in English. Now 
is the right time. Now, for the writer, 
means the time when he has something to 
say, a story to tell. 

As for me, I started writing in my teens, 
whenever I needed extra money for a date. 
In those days verse paid off at a dollar a 
line, and if I foresaw a twelve-dollar eve- 
ning, I wrote a twelve-dollar poem. Ah, 
Arcady. 
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The point is, that I was writing. I did 
not tackle the novel or even the short story 
then. Perhaps it was a good thing that I 
didn’t, because I would probably have 
imitated Michael Arlen or James Branch 
Cabell, who were then our literary heroes. 


More And Yet More 


If you want to be a selling writer, then 
you will have to bite the bullet, you will 
have to write and write more until it hurts 
and then some. You will have to write even 
when there is nothing much to say, as a 
discipline. The practice will stand you in 
good stead when you do get an original 
idea. Then the words will flow like a stream, 
without conscious effort. 

And forget the idea that you need ideal 
conditions for creating. Sinclair Lewis wrote 
“Main Street” when he was working full 
time as an advertising copywriter. He got 
up at five o’clock every morning and worked 
in the kitchen on his wife’s breadboard. 

In my opinion, a regular job can often 
be a help rather than a hindrance. It helps 
you make the most of your time and adds 
to discipline. Work also keeps you in touch 
with the world around you, and often pro- 
vides ideas. A job gives meaning and scope 
to your world when you are young in years 
as well as writing experience. When you 
really know where you are going and have 
the income to prove it, that is the time to go 
on your own. But, of course, this is a very 
personal decision, and many writers work 
at a regular job all their lives, while others 
take that year off before they are established 
and do make a go of it. 

I suggest that you don’t show your early 
stuff to relatives and friends. All writers 
are hungry for applause. But even if you 
get it from these people, it will be of no 
real value, and their criticism may inhibit 
or even discourage you. 

I feel strongly that you can only write 
what you like to read. Something impels 
you to certain books — historical novels, 
philosophical novels, love stories or fan- 
tasies, and most likely you will write best 
what you read most. 

And when you read, keep open your pro- 
fessional eye and ear. A writer needs to 
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read a book more than once. First for enter- 
tainment, and then with the probing touch, 
to see how the author got his effects. 

In my own case, the choice was simple 
From the age of twelve, I was fascinated by 
Conan Doyle’s Sherlock Holmes. I became 
official story-teller at our Boy Scout camps, 
giving my haphazard versions of Sherlock 
Holmes’ adventures. Naturally, my first 
novel was a detective story (The Penguin 
Pool Murder, in 1931), as have been all my 
others. 

I sold my first short story, my first article 
and my first novel. That is unusual, and 
perhaps unlucky. Publication can come too 
soon, as well as too late. I hasten to add 
that I have written stories which even some 
top agents could not sell. You might be sur- 
prised that even top fiction writers sell only 
two out of three. 

Once you have definitely decided to be 
a writer, look at everything for potential 
story material. You have to learn how to 
live both as a participant and as an observer 
of life, in the game and on the fence. 

Even when you are in the middle of a 
love affair you should be able to come home 
after an evening with your amour, sit down 
at a typewriter, and describe, with clinical 
detachment, how she looked while she was 
drinking champagne or saying goodnight. If 
someone dear to you dies, one eye at the 
funeral must watch the faces and search 
the reactions of the mourners. Someday you 
might want to write about it. In his story, 
“Tonio Kroeger,” Thomas Mann goes even 
further than that. “The artist must be un- 
human, extra-human,” he says . . . And 
later “It’s all up with the artist as soon as 
he becomes a man and begins to feel.” 


Infinite Variety 


It has been said that every person has 
within himself one good novel. I would 
say that every writer has enough source 
material in his own life for dozens of stories 
and novels. Zona Gale took the little town 
of Portage, Wisconsin—and found endless 
story material right there. 

I have talked about some of the more 
intangible aspects of writing. Perhaps | 

(Continued on page 78) 























Humor 
With an Edge 


Since the days of the early Greeks 
satire has tried to cure the 
ills of the world with laughter. 
1957 needs a good dose of it 


By William F. Nolan : 


O00 MANY YOUNG WRITERS, it seems to 

me, spend their time mulling vainly 
over the grimmer aspects of our restless 
century. They closet themselves in murky 
studios or dimly lit ivory towers and sav- 
agely attack the Problems of the World. 

And many fall flat on their faces. 

They fail because they are able to see 
only the dark side of the coin. They ignore 
one of the basic elements a writer must 
possess in order to survive in his daily joust 
with words, a sense of humor. Without it, 
the world remains a grisly place of hot and 
cold wars, animated television commercials 
and “B” movies. 

A writer like James Thurber, on the 
other hand, although he is practically blind 
in physical terms, has developed a pene- 
trating literary vision which enables him to 
see the inherent humor in life. Thurber’s 
armor is a wondrous sense of humor, his 
potent weapon, the two-edged sword of 
satire. 

The weapon is an ancient one, dating from 
the early Greeks, but it is as sharp and 
effective today as it was thousands of years 
ago. 

Solidly established satirists like Thurber, 
E. B. White, Shepherd Mead and Sid Perel- 
man are all polished experts in the tongue- 
in-cheek school. Their satire is often a slap 
in the face of staid dignity or pompousness. 
Perelman, in his short vignette, “Nasal- 
Happy Mama,” attacks the dignified Tabu 






















perfume ads with devastatingly funny re- 
sults. In his book, “The Big Ball of Wax,” 
Mead reduces pompous advertising to a 
shambles by deftly satirizing its methods 
and techniques. 


Satire Market Possibilities 


Satire is in greater demand today than 
ever before. pLAyBoy’s Executive Editor 
Ray Russell, himself an accomplished and 
clever humorist, uses satire in nearly every 
issue of that magazine and is always on the 
lookout for fresh talent. Venerable and so- 
phisticated EsQuiRE, has used satire all 
along and the new men’s magazines such 
as NUGGET, ESCAPADE, ROGUE, TIGER and 
SWANK all welcome work in this genre. 


The writer who can turn out crisp, brief 
(within 2,500 words if possible) pieces of 
humorous material will soon find himself 
sought after by a host of satire-starved edi- 
tors. Beyond the men’s field we have such 
off-trail markets as NEW YORKER and TRUMP 
and such science-fiction publications as 
ASTOUNDING, IF, IMAGINATION, FANTASTIC 
UNIVERSE and others. Quality magazines, 
HARPERS, HARPERS BAZAAR, MADEMOISELLE 
will buy really excellent satire. In fact, 
market possibilities exist in almost every field 
if a particular magazine is carefully studied 
and the correct slant applied. The light sexy 
approach, for example, is most desired in the 
men’s field. 
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The Scent That Smells 


No satirist uses a single method and each 
has his own favorite style. Thurber is de- 
ceptively quiet and simple; he generally 
uses his famous Walter Mitty-type as a 
buffer for world pressures around him. 
Thurber’s satire is often gentle, poking fun 
at the “little things” in everyday life: shop- 
ping, going to a movie, finding a decent res- 
taurant, reading a book. Perelman, on the 
other hand, is a dynamo, and uses words 
like a long string of firecrackers. Using him- 
self as the soundingboard for his satirical 
thrusts, his style is broad and fast-paced, 
his humor barbed and often tending toward 
an outright burlesque. 

Here is a typical Perelman paragraph 
from his wonderful book, “Westward Ha!” 
concentrating on the absurdities of a round- 
the-world trip: “The principal industry of 
Ceylon is the manufacture of souvenir 
ebony elephants, cunningly constructed in 
such a way that the tusks and ears break 
off the moment one’s ship is out of sight 
of land. This leaves the tourist with a mis- 
shapen chunk of wood that can be used 
effectively as either a paperweight or a mis- 
sile, depending on his «bility to adjust him- 
self to local conditions.” 

E. B. White’s humor, in essay form, is 
calm and understated. In my own work, I 
favor Perelman’s style but generally I like to 
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experiment. Whatever method you choose, 
the result should always be the same: the 
reader must smile or laugh with you. 

The satirist must become adept at walk- 
ing the tightrope of restraint. Over-state- 
ment is the surest sign of the amateur. The 
best satire is a blend of sympathy and 
critical laughter. It’s all right to get angry 
on paper, but your anger must never obscure 
the satire. 

Where then, you ask, do I begin? What 
subject should I choose? 


Your Laughter First 


Humor cannot be forced. Unless you 
are genuinely amused by your subject- 
whether it is a newspaper ad, a soap-opera 
or a political convention, you cannot amuse 
others. You must be able to show how and 
why you are amused, what elements are 
essentially funny. 

I recall trying to do a satirical piece on 
gardening some years back, hoping to sell 
it to one of the local gardening journals. 
It failed completely. Why? Because | 
didn’t really find anything funny about 
working in the yard; my humor was manu- 
factured and self-conscious, and it showed 
up in the writing. I was faking. 

Almost every subject offers potential basis 
for satire, if the writer is able to see th: 
humor in it. An old hand like Perelman 
finds the whole world around him rich in 
satirical value. He has taken literary pot- 
shots at everything from modern dress de- 
signing to home cooking. He’s a man with 
an immense capacity for self-amusement, 
and he is able to carry over that amuse- 
ment, via the written word, to countles 
thousands. 

Shepherd Mead, who appears in nearly 
every issue of PLAyBoy, has slyly satirized 
the rock-bound institutions of business and 
marriage. His book, How TO SUCCEED IN 
BUSINESS WITHOUT REALLY TRYING, is 4 
shattering satire on the harried denizens of 
the white-collar world. 

In my own case, radio adventure serials 
provided the basis for my first attempts at 
satire. I’d rush home from school and 
eagerly switch on the adventure shows, set- 
tling down for an evening of thrills. Even- 











tually, however, the thrills wore off, became 
stale and repititious, and I became pain- 
fully aware of the thin bones of the plot. I 
decided to have some fun on paper. “Jack 
Armstrong, the All-American Boy” became 
“Zack Hamstrung, the All-American Lout,” 
and so on down the line. These early efforts 
were wholly un-subtle and, of course, wholly 
un-salable, but I was paving the way to- 
ward more mature attempts. 


Two-In-One Mistake 


In 1952, amused by the sock-’em-in-the- 
gut boys, and by the bloody Mr. Spillane 
in particular, I wrote a short satire on the 
super-tough school of detective fiction. I 
called it “The Beautiful Doll Caper,” and 
it chronicled the amorous adventures of a 
private-orb in San Francisco, Sam Slammer 
—a combination of Mike Hammer and 
Sam Spade, and much tougher than either 
of them! I made the mistake of trying to 
combine two satires in one: I placed my 
action in the future, which only succeeded 
in confusing things. In this early version, 
Mike goes for a gal “like a rocket jockey 
for a shot of Martian vino.” The gal wears 
a “moon-gown” and Mike wings around 
town in a “heli-cab.” It didn’t sell. One 
reason was that attempt at killing two 
cliches with one stone. At that-time, in fact, 
I had made no sales whatever, and full- 
time writing was a vast and terrible sea 
into which I had no intention of plunging. 

The story went on the shelf for a long 
while. Then I decided to remove the fu- 
turistic element and re-submit it to the 
professional markets. Now Mike moved in 
on the gal “like a two-dollar better for a 
long shot he knows can’t lose.” She wears 
an ordinary evening gown and Mike rides 
in a taxi. Small changes, perhaps, but im- 
portant to the yarn’s clarity and directness. 

In late °55, NuccET bought the story for 
$100 and I was on my way. But by this time, 
IF: WORLDS OF SCIENCE-FICTION, had taken 
another story of mine, “The Joy of Living,” 
which was also a satire, although of a more 
serious nature. It dealt with the problems 
one man faced in adjusting to a mechanical 
family in the mechanized world of tomor- 
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I became very interested in sports cars 
and tried a light satire on this subject en- 
titled: “Operation: Blonde.” I managed 
to work in most of the more-popular sports 
cars and the story sold to ESCAPADE ending 
up as: “Wheels Are Rounder Than Heels.” 
(And I have yet to figure that title out!) 

Enrouraged by these sales, I broadened 
my range. I decided to tackle another 
branch of satire. In collaboration with 
Charles Fritch, I wrote “The Ship,” a 
parody on the work and style of science- 
fictioneer Ray Bradbury. 

Parody, it must be admitted, is often 
more difficult to handle than straight satire. 
Here the writer must approach the actual 
style of his subject to a very close degree, 
yet must veer off just in time to show up 
the humor by exaggerating the eccentricities 
of the original. In other words, it is up to 
the writer to find out which line or phrase 
will tear loose the hidden supports which 
mark a certain author’s style. 

In this case, Fritch and I took the fol- 
lowing from Bradbury: “Well,” said the 
captain . . . “Where do we go now, eh, 
where are we going?” His men waited for 
him to say it out. They waited for him to 
gather the coolness and the whiteness and 
the welcome and refreshing climate of the 
word in his mouth, and they saw him settle 
the word, like a bite of ice cream, in his 
mouth, rolling it gently.” In our parody 
this became: “Where to now, Captain?” 
the men asked, looking up at him, the an- 
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swer already in their mouths. They were 
tasting each syllable, each vowel, each con- 
sonant.” 

Any well-known author with a sharply 
individual style provides excellent grist for 
the parodist’s mill. 

It has always been my contention that 
science-fiction takes itself much too seri- 
ously. Humor and satire, in this field, are 
somewhat rare, and it is often great fun to 
satirize one of s-f’s “sacred cows.” In “Of 
Time and Texas,” which appeared in FAN- 
TASTIC UNIVERSE, I did just that. I chose 
that ancient and all-sturdy science-fiction 
gimmick, the Time Machine, and gave it a 
playful twist. My fictional situation was 
this: Earth, in the year 2057, is heavily 
over-populated, so much so in fact that a 
world crisis is at hand. Calling together 
reporters and photographers from the top 
papers, Professor C. Cydwick Ohms proudly 
announces that he has invented a fool-proof 
time door into the past which can be uti- 
lized to skim off Earth’s overflow. The door 
opens (or so thinks Prof. Ohms) into 
Texas, 1957. Trouble is, it’s just the re- 
verse: it has opened Texas to us. By the 
final paragraph, thousands of Texas steers 
are stampeding into the laboratory. 

My problem here was to make it clear 
to the reader that the time door would have 
to remain open—and let him fill in the 
rest of the picture from his own imagina- 
tion. This was accomplished by a sentence 
in an early section of the story. “The Time 
Door is strictly a one-way passage,” says 
Ohms. “Jt will be utterly impossible for 
anyone in 1957 to enter our world of 
2057.” Which means, as the reader dis- 
covers, that the unhappy world of 2057 has 
added Texas to its troubles. 

The story that finally tipped over the 
boat and tossed me into the sea of full-time 
writing was yet another satire—this time 
based on the colorful flora and fauna of 
Hollywood, surely one of the stranger lo- 
cales in this modern age of ours. The film 
capitol offers the budding satirist a veritable 
mother lode of humor to mine. 

In my story, “The Darendinger Build- 
Up,” the fast-talking protagonist is Mickey 
Gallstone, of the Gallstone Publicity Agency. 
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the career of a wide-eyed young miss from 
the cornbelt who seems to know from noth- 
ing. Her name, she brightly informs him, 
is Nannie Darendinger. She’s immediately 
dubbed Marla Marsh and Mickey begins a 
high-powered publicity campaign based on 
her fabulous sweater-profile. The kicker? 
Turns out she’s been built-up in more ways 
than one and that the whole business was 
cleverly engineered by a new bra-manu- 
facturer back in New York. They sent her 
to Hollywood to prove that their Deceivo- 
Bosom really deceives. This satire was taken 
by pLayBoy for $500 early in 1956. 


Since that time I have sold a number of 
stories and articles in various fields, from 
crime to comics, but satire continues to re- 
main my first love—and one I have no in- 
tention of jilting. I am presently working 
on a television satire and a parody on abs- 
tract Broadway plays among others. 

What do I, personally, get out of satire? 
Many things, actually. I get an immense 
satisfaction out of being able to show a 
great many others what I happen to think 
is funny about a particular sibject. I get 
a kick out of sharing my laughter with the 
reader. In a way, I am holding up a coin 
and showing the reading public its reverse 
side. Satire allows the wacky side of my 
nature full rein; it allows me to play with 
words and ideas in a way which straight 
writing does not. Then too, it affords me a 
fine method of relaxation after a long period 
of serious writing. I can sit back and simply 
have fun on paper. 





William Nolan is a young (28) Californian who 
has held “the usual number of odd jobs” before 
choosing to write for a living. Nolan has been 
a professional cartoonist, inspected B-36 bombers, 
operated a miniature train for the kiddies, 
painted outdoor murals, worked “in an under- 
staffed credit department for an over-stuffed 
tyrant,’ and served as a State employment in- 
terviewer. He’s sold 100,000 words of fiction 
and articles to 21 publications since 1954 rang- 
ing from PLAYBOY tO MODERN SCREEN tO MICKEY 
MOUSE comics. His present output is one new 
story or article per week. “In this game,” Nolan 
says, “I’m not always sure I’m me. I’ve already 
used four pen names (for collabs) and have 
even ghost-written for a ghost writer!” His 
hobby is sports cars. 


(“If it’s alive, we push it!) He takes over 
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Juveniles Part Ill 


Fun and Make-Believe 





Picture Books aren’t as easy to write as 
they look, but there is a great need for 


good ones. (See markets on page 23.) 
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HE GREATEST STUMBLING block and the: with the sound. Even older children love 
"Eee joy in writing for the picture- the sound of the made-up words as in Kip- 
book age is in trying to re-enter the child’s __ ling’s }usT so sTorigEs, or in Edward Lear’s 
world of wonder, of play, of make-believe. NONSENSE. A contemporary writer, Ruth 

How do we know what a little child likes Kraus, in her book THE SPECIAL HOUSE, 


By Marie Hall Ets 








in his picture books? , makes up words and plays with them as a 
First of all a smail child wants fun. The young child would. | 
most important thing a child can learn be- The writer of picture books, therefore 


fore the age of ten is to play. His first pic- needs to choose words that are simple and 
ture books are a part of his play and they melodious. Rhythm and repetition too, that 
should be full of imagination and make- the child can anticipate and remember, are 
believe, but only that type of make-believe an important part of picture book writing. 
that he himself might dream up. He is not Just read aloud this sentence from LITTLE 
yet interested in fairy-tale fantasies. “Now BLACK SAMBO: 

I am an elephant, behind another elephant, “Little Black Sambo, I’m going to eat you 


behind another elephant, who isn’t really up!” 
there.” (A. A. Milne in WHEN WE WERE ‘Now I’m the grandest tiger in the jungle!” 
VERY YOUNG. ) or this one: 
“Hundreds of cats, 
Goodbye, Goodbye, Goodbye Thousands of cats, 


Millions and billions and trillions of cats.” 

He loves the sound of words. How often (] am always grateful to Wanda Gag for 

have I heard a small child call “goodbye” the slap of those last two words. She so 

to someone, then continue to call it long easily could have spoiled it all by saying 

after the person had gone—“goodbye, good- kittens, or pussy cats, as most adults do 
bye, goodbye”—just for the fun of playing when speaking to little children.) 
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The young child likes an accumulative 
build-up—things he can watch for and 
enumerate, as in THE HOUSE THAT JACK 
BuILT. He likes humor, and nonsense, and 
absurdities, both in pictures and text, such 
as the lion in JOHNNY CROW’S GARDEN 
strutting about with his green-and-yellow 
tie on, or the tiger in LITTLE BLACK SAMBO 
marching off with Little Black Sambo’s new 
shoes on his ears. 

To offset his own helplessness the young 
child wants the characters with whom he 
identifies in his books, to have power and 
importance, or at least happiness and tri- 
umph in the end, whether that character 
be THE UGLY DUCKLING, Peter in PETER AND 
THE WOLF, or some inanimate object, such 
as the tugboat LITTLE TooT, or the LITTLE 
RED LIGHT HOUSE. 


Not Too Good 


Characters that are a little naughty or 
dare devil are always exciting because it 
means suspense and dramatic action, and 
also, I suspect, because it gives the young 
child a vicarious freedom from adult re- 
straints. “But Peter [Peter Rabbit of 
course |, who was very naughty, ran straight 
away to Mr. McGregor’s garden, and 
squeezed under the gate! 


” This when his 
mother had just warned him not to go 
near Mr. McGregor’s garden! Of course 
there is going to be trouble! There’ll be 
punishment, too, but that is only justice. 


For the most part a young child wants 


excitement and action, as in THE THREE 
LITTLE PIGS, and THE THREE BEARS. But at 
times he can appreciate a book that aims 
only at creating a mood, such as Margaret 
Wise Brown’s A CHILD’S GOOD NIGHT BOOK, 
with the soft, quiet lithographs by Jean 
Charlot. 

These are all books that the prospective 
picture book writer should study very care- 
fully. You will find that one of the out- 
standing qualities of them all is that some- 
thing new happens on each page, on each 
picture. Yet, a thread of continuity runs 
through the entire book, and that is very 
important. Many beginning writers think 
that picture books need not have a story, 
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but if you think that, you are defeated from 
the start. As simple as your idea might be 
as in all other fiction writing, there must be 
a clear story line. 

Of course, in picture books for young 
children there must be great simplification 
The fewer the words the better. Picture 
books can run as short as 500 words, though 
the range is big and some run up to 5,000 


As the Child Saw It 


Once when I was studying with the lat 
Frederick V. Poole of Chicago, he was 
doing a portrait of a little boy. When h: 
had finished and showed it to the child 
the child looked at it with indifference: 
then he got his own paper and pencil, made 
a circle with two dots anc two lines in it, 
and held it up for Mr. Poole to see. “This 
is the way J make a little boy,” he said 
The child was only telling him that he 
wanted simplification. But simplification is 
not as “simple” as it seems. 

A children’s editor recently told me that 
after speaking to a group of women on 
children’s picture books, one woman re- 
marked that writing the text for a little 
book like my PLAY WITH ME would be no 
more than writing a letter. If that woman 
only knew how I struggled to reduce my 
first scribblings to two lines for each page 
—lines that would say all I wanted to say- 
lines that would fit the page—that would 
all have the same rhythm—and that would 
make a pattern in repetition. But of cours¢ 
I was glad that my efforts didn’t show. 

Pictures for the small child are, of course. 
as important as the words—sometimes 
more. Much that is told by pictures can 
and should be left out of the text. This 
is true of nearly all description—which a 
small child doesn’t like in his stories, any- 
way. But care must be taken not to leave 
out those special details that children love 
and that are an integral part of the tale. 
The story of LITTLE BLACK SAMBO, for ex- 
ample, wouldn’t be the same if the descrip- 
tion of his special clothing, which plays an 
important role in the story, was told only 
by the pictures. The child wants to hear 
the words, “ new purple shoes with 
crimson soles and crimson linings.” But in 
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The picture shows that baby can turn somersaults 


THE THREE BEARS, no mention is made in 
the text of the baby bear’s ability to turn 
somersaults and his parents’ pride in this 
accomplishment. Such character descrip- 
tion by means of illustration adds im- 
mensely to the fun, but is not an integral 
part of the written story. 

Because of the close relationship between 
pictures and text, the writer, while he 
doesn’t have to be an artist, needs however 
to have a good idea of what the picture 
should do in relation to the words. It helps, 
sometimes, to make rough little sketches for 
yourself, no matter how clumsy they are. 
These should, however, not be submitted to 
the editor. 


Ideas 


People often tell me that they too would 
like to do picture books, if only they could 
get some ideas. I am glad to tell where 
mine have come from, if I know. But I 
have many ideas jotted down in notebooks 
that have never become books. That’s be- 
cause I find the working-out of an idea 
more difficult and elusive than the “getting” 
of it in the first place. It must have, or be 
given, some special element that makes it 
worth a book. This element is not neces- 
sarily plot in the conventional sense. It 
may be just an original twist, a spark, a 
highlight, a mood, or a theme. And this 
seldom comes all at once. That is why I 





find it important to play with an idea after 
it comes, and even to start working on it. 

Take my book, IN THE FOREST, the idea 
came to me through two little boys, whose 
names I never knew. I was living in the 
woods of Ravinia, north of Chicago. One 
morning as I started down the road to the 
Post Office I saw a little boy sitting on the 
curb. I had never seen him before and 
knew he must have come with the car that 
was parked near the house on the side- 
street. He was watching me closely as I 
came along. To avoid making him self- 
conscious, I pretended to examine the mail 
in my hand. When I reached him he spoke 
in a voice imitative of adults. “Good morn- 
ing, Mrs. Smith,” he said. “Where are you 
going, Mrs. Smith?” 

He didn’t want to know where I was 
going. He just wanted a play conversation. 
He was inviting me te enter his world of 
make-believe, and I had to think quickly 
not to spoil his little game. “Good morning, 
Tommy Jones,” I said, in a voice as affected 
as his. “J am going to the fish market to 
buy a live fish. And what are you doing, 
Tommy Jones?” 

He was in the railroad station waiting for 
the “400”. He was going to ride on the 
“400” to the North Pole and hunt bears. 

And so we continued our conversation as 
long as I felt we could without breaking the 
spell. Then I said, “Well, goodbye, Tommy 
Jones.” And he said, “Goodbye, Mrs. 
Smith.” And I never saw him again. But 
that short encounter made me happy all 
day. 

About this same time, there was another 
little boy who used to come from across the 
ravine to play in our woods. I could hear 
him outside my windows talking to imag- 
inary creatures and playing for hours. Fi- 
nally he started coming to the house. With 
great ceremony he would park his tricycle 
off at one side of the path, then ring the 
bell. When I opened the door he would say 
hi, and I would say hi. Then he would 
march in past me, go all around the down- 
stairs rooms, inspecting, but touching noth- 
ing, and come back and tell me he must go. 
This went on for a long time—whenever 
the weather was good. He never invited me 
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. . » He would park his tricycle outside and go 
all around the room 


to join in his make-believe, but somehow I 
was a part of it. His play and talk with the 
imaginary creatures in the woods carried 
me back to my own childhood—to summers 
spent at the lakes in Northern Wisconsin. 
There I used to love to run off by myself 
into the great, dark forests and sit for hours 
listening to the wind in the treetops and 
watching for real and imaginary creatures 
to come from their hiding. 

From these two experiences with the boys 
and my own memories I got my idea for 
IN THE FOREST. In this book a little boy goes 
for a walk in the forest where he meets 
imaginary animals. The beginning is one 
sentence—two lines: “J had a new horn 
and a paper hat. And I went for a walk in 
the forest.” 

There, in turn, he meets a lion, two ele- 
phant babies, two bears, a kangaroo family, 
etc., who each ask to go with him and fol- 
low, until he is leading a whole parade. 
They stop their marching and noise when 
they come to a picnic grounds and eat ice 
cream and cake “that were there.” Then 
they play London Bridge and drop-the- 
handkerchief. The tale was to end with the 
little boy’s father coming to take him home. 
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But how could I explain to my child lis- 
tener why the father couldn’t see the ani- 
mals though the little boy knew they were 
there? I was stuck for some time. Then 
came the idea of a final game of hide-and- 
seek. As the little boy blinds, the animals 
hide. 

When he calls “coming” and opens his 
eyes, there isn’t an animal there at all, but 
there is his Dad hunting for him. 

“Whom were you talking to?” asks the 
father. “To my animals. They are hiding, 
you see.” The father understands, but says 
it’s so late they must go home—maybe the 
animals will wait till another day. So the 
little boy calls to them as he rides away on 
his father’s shoulders. “Don’t run away!” 
he calls to them. “I'll hunt for you another 
day, when I come for a walk in the forest.” 

In PLAY WITH ME a little girl goes to the 
meadow to play and in her eagerness to 
make friends with the timid creatures she 
meets there, frightens them away. When she 
learns to sit perfectly still they all come 
back. The first sentence reads: “The sun 
was up and there was dew on the grass. 
And I went to the meadow to play.” The 
picture tells the rest—what the little girl 
looks like, her eagerness to get down to the 
meadow, and most important that her house 
is far away over the hill, so that she is all 
alone. The little girl meets, in turn, a grass- 
hopper, a frog, a turtle, a chipmunk, etc. 
Her changing moods as the creatures escape 
her, then return, was a complete story, but 
there was no highlight—no punch. 

I started scribbling away, but nothing 
came. Then one day after I had put it 
aside for some time, the idea of having a 
fawn lick the little girl’s cheek came to me. 
If a baby fawn had ever come that close 
to me when I was a child, I would have 
been ecstatic. I had seen it happen to a 
forester once, and had always wished it 
would happen to me. That was just what 
I needed. I went ahead with the book. 

But to go back to the origin of ideas. 
Mine have come to me from everywhere. 

ANOTHER DAY, which continues the story 
of the little boy in IN THE FOREST came 
from something read in a scientific journal 
—the suggestion that the greatest difference 
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between human and other animals is the 
ability to laugh. This, together with the 
fact that the adult loses his ability to laugh 
as a child, gave me what I needed for an- 
other book. 


I don’t know where MISTER PENNY him- 
self came from. The main incident of the 
story—his animals breaking out and dam- 
aging the neighbor’s garden—came from 
summers spent with young nieces and a 
nephew in their cottage next to a farm. 
The children always loved it when the 
farmer’s animals got out. It was. great ex- 
citement and fun. Years after making the 
book I remembered that somewhere back 
in my childhood there was an old man who 
lived in a tumbledown shack off in a field 
with some animals. He used to come to 
town with candy in his pockets for us chil- 
dren. But we were never allowed to go 
near him. Perhaps it was this mystery that 


surrounded him and the feeling that the 
adults had been unfair to him that made 
him a Mister Penny in my mind? I don’t 
know. 

All this just adds up to the fact that to 
me, anyway, ideas seldom present them- 
selves complete and ready-made. They have 
to be played with and worked on and given 
time, before they take on enough character 
for a book. 





Mrs. Ets first picture book was MISTER PENNY, 
which was published in 1935 and became a 
Junior Literary Guild selection. Since then ten 
more books have followed all written and illus- 
trated by herself. Her book, In THE FOREST, has 
been translated and published as far away as 
Pakistan. Few illustrators have the writer’s touch, 
and vice versa, but Marie Hall Ets has a delight- 
ful freshness and poetry in both. Her books are 
perennially popular with children and their 
parents, At present she is living in Mexico, where 
she seems to be very active in trying to bring 
good reading to the children of that country. 





Juvenile Book Markets, Part III 


And here are editors comments on their picture book needs. For other age groups see 


March and February issues -of Writrer’s Dicest. Sometime during the next few 


months we will also run an article on juvenile writing for magazines. 


JEAN Karu 
Abingdon Press, 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11, N. Y. 


We publish several picture books each year. 
Many of them are submitted by authors 
who do not supply their own pictures and 
who do not make too much of an attempt 
to indicate what pictures they think could 
be done. Our picture books are generally 
done for the three-to-six or three-to-seven 
age group, although we have a few books 
that we consider picture books that have 
been done for older children. The length of 
manuscripts we have used and considered 
as picture books vary from as few as one 
hundred to as much as five thousand words. 

The writer of a good picture book in 
many ways has a harder job than any other 





kind of author. He or she must convey in 
relatively few words a story or an idea that 
will keep children interested and give them 
something to think about. The best picture 
books have the same feeling of universal 
truth behind them as good older books. One 
of the faults in many picture books sub- 
mitted is that they do not have any value 
beyond the story. 

We generally take picture book manu- 
scripts on a royalty basis. 


PATRICIA JONES 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc., 
Indianapolis 7, Ind. 


We publish only a few picture books—for 
the 4-to-8 age group, only one or two per 
year. We have no particular preferences 
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about material—except that it must J¢ 
suitable for a book to be priced at $2.00 to 
$2.50. There must be integration of text 
and art work—book illustrations should 
really complement the text. 

Reasons for rejections are: subject mat- 
ter, subjects unsuitable for the younger age 
levels, lack of one clear point in the text, 
amateurish art work. Most of our picture 
books have not been illustrated by the au- 
thors. An author should keep picture pos- 
sibilities in mind when preparing such a 
book, for it strengthens the text as well as 
providing subjects for the illustrator. 

Our picture books now are either 32 
pages or 40 pages with self-ends. 

Payment depends on the material. Some- 
times a royalty is split between author and 
artist, sometimes an outright fee is paid for 
a very short text. 


MArGARET LESSER 
Doubleday & Company, Inc., 
575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


We publish picture books beginning with 
the pre-school, very simple book and in- 
clude such picture book biographies as those 
of the d’Aulaires which are read by some 
nine-year-olds. We publish from five to 
eight picture books a year. We do both 
non-fiction and fiction books. Since picture 
books are not ordinarily written to order, it 
is a little difficult to give specific needs. 

It seems to me that the writing of good 
picture books requires more skill than any 
other kind of writing for children. Every 
word should be important and every sen- 
tence should carry the action 
and interest forward. And they 
do have to be told with great 
simplicity. The major faults in 
picture book material submit- 
ted are first, most of them are 
fantastic, and second, much of 
the art work is amateurish and 
done in full color which is 
impossibly expensive. We quite 
often buy text for a picture 
book without illustrations. It is 
not necessary for the author to 
work directly with the artist. 
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And the author does not need to indicate 
picture possibilities. 

As for the length of picture book text, the 
books themselves range from 32 to 72 pages 
usually and can have one line of text per 
page or as much as twenty. The royalty 
is usually 10% on picture books and if the 
author and the artist are different people 
the royalty is usually split fifty-fifty. 


EsTHER K. MEEKs 
Follett Publishing Company, 
1010 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 7, Ill. 


Our standards are high, and we do not 
usually publish more than four picture 
books a year; but we will publish as many 
good ones as we find, and we are trying to 
enlarge this part of our list. We offer the 
$2,000 Follett Beginning-to-Read Award 
for a picture book that children in grades 
one to three can read by themselves; and 
we also welcome read-aloud picture books. 

The most acceptable length is thirty-two 
pages, though some good picture books are 
longer—forty-eight or even sixty-four pages. 
Authors should figure length by pages, de- 
ciding for themselves whether they are writ- 
ing the sort of story that has two lines to a 
page (or to a picture) or half a page. The 
most common fault in rejected manuscripts 
besides simple bad taste (saccarine cuteness, 
hackneyed smart aleckness, patronizing the 
audience, etc.) and triteness of plot is lack 
of consideration for the fact that a picture 
book must move along in pictures. A story 
that is quite good for telling at bed time 
may still have only five really different pic- 
tures, and it should be sent to 
a children’s magazine, not a 
book publisher. 

We expect to buy text only 
and arrange for art. The au- 
thor shouldn’t indicate picture 
possibilities; he or she should 
be sure there are picture possi- 
bilities, but that is enough. If 
the pictures are there, ‘the edi- 
tor can see them for herself. 

We buy some manuscripts 
outright, and we also give 
royalty contracts. 
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BEATRICE CREIGHTON 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., Inc., 
419 Fourth Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 


“We publish usually four to eight, though 
this year we have about 20. We will look 
at anything fresh and new in subject matter 
or treatment. A distinguished picture book 
text is usually very short and as hard to 
write as a poem. 

Most Lothrop picture books begin with 
the text. It is not at all necessary for an 
author to submit pictures, and sometimes 
it is even a handicap. Most publishers have 
many artists waiting eagerly for books to 
illustrate and choosing the right one is im- 
portant for the success of the book. As for 
length, the shorter, the better. Payment is 
usually split royalty, half to artist, half to 
author. 


LILLIAN DaAvipDsSON 
Rand McNally & Company, 
P. O. Box 7600, Chicago 80, IIl. 


About the only picture books we have pub- 
lished in recent years are religious ones, such 
as MY BIBLE BOOK and MY PRAYER BOOK. 
We are bringing out another religious title 
in the spring called a CHILD’s THOUGHT OF 
cop. These picture books are for the child 
2-5. We have enough religious material on 
hand; so we would like to see some books 
about animals or everyday activities of little 
children. 

While there can’t be much of a plot con- 
nected with this type of book, the story 
should have a cute little “twist” to it. So 
much of the material we receive for this 
type of book is dull and uninspired. 

If we like a text of a story, we buy it 
without illustrations. Most of our books are 
illustrated by artists whom we contact. Our 
picture-books are about 40 pages in length, 
the number of lines to a page depending 
upon the story and the size of the type. 
Method of payment varies. 


JuveNILE Eprror 
William R. Scott, Inc., 8 W. 13th St., 
New York 11, N. Y. 


Scott publishes 10-12 picture books a year 
for ages 4-9. Major faults in material sub- 





mitted and rejected are experiences beyond 
child’s range. The editor adds: 

“Many scripts deal with the frustration 
of the adult writer. For example, most 
children of the age for which picture books 
are intended, wish if anything for uniform- 
ity. Yet, not one week goes by without at 
least 3 scripts that tell about the disap- 
pointed something (from animal to screw- 
driver) that wants to be something else but 
finds out in the end that he’s best off to be 
as he is. This is only one type of script we 
receive which indicates that the writer is 
not in contact with children. But there are 
many more—the unusual animals for an 
age that doesn’t know the usual; stories 
about far-distant countries, done sketchily 
for an age that doesn’t know yet what goes 
on in the next city.” 

Scott, Inc., will buy text without pictures 
and pays standard royalties, split 50-50 be- 
tween writer and artist. 


ALICE DALGLIESH 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


We publish picture books for children from 
4 to 10 and have about six a year. 


The need is for good writing and writing 
for children (but not “writing down’). 

Faults on rejected manuscripts. Plain, 
ordinary writing without any “lift” to it; 
lack of knowledge of children and their in- 
terests; books submitted entirely finished 
without any knowledge of reproduction 
techniques. And don’t ever say it’s “a little 
book for the kiddies!” 

Will buy a script without illustration, if 
the text is really outstanding. I have just 
bought one such book. 

Generally the writer should leave pictures 
to the editor and artist. Suggestions help 
sometimes, but too definite visualization on 
the part of the writer may hamper the 
artist. A picture book is usually 32 pages, 
including the title page. Some are 48, 
but it isn’t financially possible to go much 
further than this (except for certain pub- 

(Continued on page 80) 
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Writer’s Digest $3,500 


Now Open To All Writers 


200 Prizes 


1st Prize $500 





Send in your very best short-short or write one now for the 23rd annual 
Writer’s Digest Short-short Story Contest. The contest is now open, begin- 
ning February Ist, and closes April 25th, 1957. 


Stories may be any length up to 1,500 words, but not longer. There are no 
taboos as to subject matter, and the contest is open to all writers. Three 
judges will read each story entered in the contest, and their decision is final. 


Ist Prize $500 Cash 
2nd Prize 


For the writer who needs authentic background 
for his stories, we offer your choice of: A week in 
exciting Cuba all expenses paid. We'll pick a 
time when Papa Hemingway is at home, and if 
you interview him for WriteErR’s DicEst, we will 
sen you on another jaunt next year. Or, 
Throw the bull with authority, and maybe Holly- 
wood will cast Elvis Presley as the Magnificent 
Matador when you write that bullfighting story. 
You've never seen a bullfight? We’ll stake you to 
a week in Mexico and a grandstand seat for a 
bullfight. 


3rd Prize 


For interviewing, or recording that important 
conversation, a portable recorder, just produced 
by Dictaphone Corporation. The Dictet, which 
is half the size of this page, will record a whisper 
twelve feet away and play it back immediately. 
Handsome leather carrying case included. 


4th Prize $150 Cash 
5th Prize $100 Cash 


6th to 15th 
A new 1957 Smith-Corona portable typewriter, 
“world’s fastest and finest portable.” 


16th to 25th 


A legal size metal two-tier filing cabinet to help 
you keep track of your ideas, delivered to your 
door. One drawer will be filled with manuscript 
paper and writer’s books and the other with a 
small friendly genie. 


26th to 34th 
2c a word for every word in your story. 
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Prizes 


35th Prize 


Writers need the stimulation that comes fron 
contact with alert people. We will pay the regis 
tration fee, up to $25, for any course that you 
wish to take in a nearby university or adult 
education center. 


36th to 49th 


You want your storv to look its best when it 
reaches the editor’s desk. We will pay for profes- 
sional typing of your short stories for one year, 
or one novel. 


50th Prize 


Most writers enjoy reading new and different 
books occasionally. We will have a Londo: 
(England) bookstore send you:a different book 
each month for a year. A surprise treat. 


51st to 74th 


A deluxe writer’s kit with enough paper, stamps 
carbons, second sheets, clips and envelopes to last 
a busy writer a year; a lazy writer a lifetime. 


75th to 99th 


The completely new 1957 Writer’s Market which 
lists 3,000 markets where you can sell your story 
The most authoritative, complete listing avail- 
able. Plus a stamp (you'll have to lick it) for 
every page in the book. 


100th to 199th 


A certificate of Merit will record the place your 
story won in the contest and you will also re- 
ceive a useful Pocket Printer bearing your name 
and address. 


200th Prize 


An angel to inspire you when you’re slow and 
soothe you when you’re tired. 











Short Story Contest 


Final Judges 


Steve Allen 


TV's top personality who is also 
the author of four published books 


folate Mal liul-iacltl Mt iol al =. e 


i Tlale mn Olelanelalas 


Editor of TRUE STORY, one of the 


top confession magazines. 





Harry Steeger 


Publisher of POPULAR 
20) :)01@-Wile) he 


Richard K. Abbott 
Editor of WRITER’S DIGEST. 


Whether you are a prize winner or not, you are under no obligation to us, 
and may dispose of your story as you wish. 


Here are a few points that may help you write your story: 


(1) All varieties 


of stories, humorous, children’s stories, action, love, fantasy, mystery, etc., 


are acceptable; 


(3) Your plots should be simple and’ not rely on coincidence; 


(2) Get into your story with your opening paragraph; 


(4) Whether 


gay or sad, funny or serious, show your characters. to be humans capable of 


emotions. 


Here are 


1. All short-short stories must be original, un- 
published, and no more than 1,500 words in 
length; typed or neatly written. Enclose stamped 
addressed envelope for return. 


2. Entrants must enclose with their story a sub- 
scription (new, renewal, or extension) to wRIT- 
ER’s DIGEST. A four-month, one dollar subscrip- 
tion entitles the subscriber to enter one story in 
this contest. A one-year $3.50 subscription en- 
titles the subscriber to enter two stories in this 


To Contest Editor: 


Name 


I am entering the Writer’s Dicest Short-Short Story Contest. 


C) Enclosed is my one year $3.50 subscription with two stories. 
C) Enclosed is my four month $1.00 subscription with one story. 


the rules 


contest. No more than two stories can be entered 
by any one writer. 


3. All stories remain the exclusive property of 
the individual writer. The names of the winners 
will be published in a summer issue of wRITER’S 
pIiGEsT. All scripts will be returned as soon as 
possible and not later than August 30, 1957. 

4. Contest closes midnight, April 25th, 1957. 
Three judges will read each script in selecting 
winners. The judges’ decision will be final. 


$3,500 Contest Entry Blank 





Address 





City 


State 





Please check one of oye squares: 


My subscription is new (J; my subscription has expired, 
so please renew it 1; I am currently a subscriber so extend my subscription 


WRITER’S DIGEST, - E. 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 








To have or not to have an agent 
is always the big question, and 
when you have him, should you keep 
him? To help you decide here is 


What you should 


OLUMNIST ART BUCHWALD once sum- 
& med up the difference between French 
and American writers this way: “In Paris, 
whenever two authors meet, they praise or 
pan their mistresses. In the United States, 
they toast or roast their agents.” 

There is more truth than tease in Buch- 
wald’s epigram. To use or not to use an 
agent—that is the $64,000 question which 
worries every writer, whether he is a begin- 
ner or a pro, whether his field is fact or 
fiction. 

Contrary to popular opinion, many pro- 
fessional writers do not employ .agents. 
Among article writers who market their own 
scripts are such familiar by-liners as Rich- 
ard Tregaskis, Morris Ernst, Morton Son- 
theimer, Lester David. Offhand I can also 
think of three fiction writers who market 
their own stuff—Alfred Bestes, A. E. Hotch- 
ner, and Joe Archibald. There are bound to 
be more. 

On the other hand, eminent article writ- 
ers like Maurice Zolotow, Eleanor Harris, 
and Dean Jennings, and fictioneers Larry 
Blochman, Paul Ernst and Jim Kielgaard, 
are just a few of many who not only use 
agents, but are enthusiastic about their 
services. 

Such sharply divided sentiments among 
the pros themselves make it clear that the 
agent problem is controversial. 

To evaluate your own position on 
whether or not to have an agent you will 
want answers to the following questions: 
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What can an agent do for you? Hoy 
does he function? Would an editor rathe: 
deal with a writer direct or through hi 
agent? When are you better off without a: 
agent? How can you tell a good ager 
from a bad one? And, if you’re unhapp 
with your agent, how do you “fire” him? 

After more than twenty years’ experienc 
in the writing game, during which time I’v: 
ridden almost every horse on the literarn 
merry-go-round (see box rfext page), | 
think I can answer these questions candidl\ 
and authoritatively. 

First, let me throw the agents who ped- 
dle fiction a big, juicy, well-deserved bone 
Today, when the major outlets for fiction 
are more limited, the writer who sails along 
without a literary pilot makes things toug! 
on himself, especially if he is aiming fo: 
the top. Some fiction markets have becom: 
quite specialized. For example, some edi 
tors will only read stories which fit thei: 
length requirements. Others will not con 
sider material which violates certain taboos 
Some editors demand a strong sex angle. 
others scorn the O. Henry ending, som« 
hate fantasy, others are searching for real- 
ism. The ingredients vary from house to 
house and the writer who can be sensitiv: 
to such details probably won’t have mucl 
time to write, even if he is in New York. 

It’s a mistake to think you can analyze 
the magazine’s slant by studying its cur- 
rent issue. Often the publisher has in- 
formed his staff that the book is slipping 










































by Mort Weisinger 


| know about agents 


and to go after fiction similar to that being 
used by a competitor whose circulation is 
soaring. But agents are immediately in- 
formed of such policy changes. To be aware 
of last-minute developments in editorial 
offices is a major part of the agent’s work. 

Another point—while unsolicited scripts 
often are rejected by first readers, possibly 
a clerical assistant who weeds out the ob- 
vious “impossibles,” all houses, however, 
will have a bonafide editor read everything 
which comes in from an agent. 

Most of this applies primarily to the 
larger New York editorial offices. The situ- 
ation is different in the case of smaller 
magazines with lower rates, limited staffs, 
specialized audiences. Editors out of town 
often deal more directly with writers, partly 
because agents are concentrated in New 
York and Hollywood. 


Fiction Beginner’s View 

The beginning fiction writer, or the one 
who knows his talent to be limited to 
smaller magazines, regional publications, 
juveniles, religious magazines, trade jour- 
nals, can often get along fine without the 
heip of an agent. As a matter of fact, many 
agents won’t even bother with minor mar- 
kets. $10 out of $100 for a story doesn’t 
even pay for their time and staff expenses, 
let alone bring profit. Moreover, writers’ 
magazines do a good job of informing their 
readers about editorial needs of the vast 
number of minor markets all over the coun- 





try. Tpo, editors on such magazines are 
under less pressure and are more receptive 
to new writers and “over the transom” 
scripts. 

In the vast majority of cases, the top 
rung of the ladder has always been reached 
by climbing up through the minor markets 
to leading slicks, and it would seem to me 
that the beginner should persist in trying 
his own luck until he has a few small sales 
to his credit, and feels ready to move on 
before he starts splitting his check with an 
agent. But there is, at any time, the psy- 
chological factor; some writers are too dis- 
couraged by rejection slips or lack the 
business incentive which will keep scripts 
circulating. For these the agent is an essen- 
tial ally at any point in their career. 

You haven’t yet made up your mind? 
More arguments in the agent’s favor are 
that he knows how to mine all subsidiary 
rights—syndicate, foreign, television, an- 
thologies—and therefore can substantially 
increase your (and his) income on one 
property. 


If You Are An Article Writer 


Now let’s take the article writer. For him 
the problem whether or not to choose an 
agent differs considerably. In my own case, 
living in New York, I found out that I 
could get much further discussing my ideas 
directly with editors than to deal via an 
outline through an agent. The old Con- 
fucius maxim, “A picture is worth 1,000 
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words,” can be paraphrased with the ar- 
ticle-writer’s new credo, “A five-minute in- 
terview is better than a five-hundred-word 
outline!” I find it much more effective to 
talk an idea over in person with an editor 
and the editor feels more excited about such 
a story because he can add his ideas. 

Out-of-town writers who have to iron out 
kinks in ideas with editors, via long letters 
of single-spaced correspondence, can ap- 
preciate the shortcut appeal of the direct 
approach. As a matter of fact, more and 
more it has become the policy of magazine 
editors to encourage faraway contributors 
to telephone them long distance and reverse 
the charges in order to discuss ideas or nec- 
essary revisions. 

If there are such obvious advantages to 
the direct approach, why then do so many 
non-fiction writers tie-up with an agent? 
In spite of the mails and the telephone, 
distance from markets is one of the most 
common reasons amongst the pros. Paul 
Deutschmann, although he covers Paris 
regularly for HOLIDAY and TRUE, uses an 
agent. Frank Cameron, out in California, 


found that his agent was able to develop an 
idea which he had planned as a mere filler 
for THIS WEEK into a full-blown article 
subject for sep. This happened several times. 

Again the reason for deciding on whether 
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or not to use an agent in trying to sell 
article material will depend somewhat on 
where you want to sell, how far along 
you are, and on your personality. May- 
be editors make you so nervous that per- 
sonal contact would make you stutter or 
dry up. If you are good at getting ideas, but 
bad at deciding the best market to place 
them, an agent is very necessary. In almost 
all cases, an agent is a time-saver, and there 
are many writers who prefer to give all 
their energies to creating, and let the agent 
take care of all the business. 


The Hot Property 


More and more, I’ve discovered, there 
is the growing trend among top free-lancers 
to have an agent negotiate for them when 
they are in possession of a Hot Property. 
For example, when Jack Harrison Pollack 
wrapped up the exclusive story of the 
President’s daughter, as told to him by John 
and Barbara Eisenhower, Jack knew he had 
a roaring lion by the tail. Pollack gave this 
story to a leading agent who put it on the 
auction block and started bidding at a 
whopping high level. He finally sold it to 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING for a fat five-figure 
price. 

Only a qualified agent can sense how 
much an editor’s budget will allow for one 
of these blockbusters. The Hot Property 
also involves such lucrative by-products as 
a Book-of-the-Month Club deal, picture 
rights, simultaneous foreign publication. 
pocket book rights, syndication, etc. 


Which One For Me? 


So much for the pros and cons of the 
Great Agent Debate. You’re convinced that 
an agent can help you try for the top, or 
you want an agent anyhow for your own 
very real and worthwhile reasons . . . so 
how do you shop for him or her? (Women 
are some of the tops in the business. ) 

There are essentially two types of agents 
—those who charge reading fees plus com- 
mission on sales, and those who work on 
straight 10% commission. The fee-charg- 
ing agent can again be split into two cate- 
gories—i. e. straight agents (they'll read 
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your script for a fee, try to market it if they 
think it’s any good, send it back if it isn’t, 
maybe with some suggestions) and critic- 
agents, who will for an additional fee give 
you detailed step-by-step criticism, and try 
to work you into a selling writer. The 
straight-commission agent works only with 
writers who have sold, and steadily sell, to 
national markets. He doesn’t advertise. 
The fee agent will take on beginners. He 
can afford to do this because his fee, usually 
a $5 minimum for the first 5,000 words, 
plus $1 for every extra thousand, will pay 
for his overhead. Fee agents advertise in 
the trade magazines. 

If you have never sold anything to a 
national medium, I’d suggest you study 
the literature of the fee agents. 

As in every profession, there are always 
some rotten apples who take advantage of 
the situation. In the agency business, the 
writer must watch out for the unethical 
minority of agents who depend on the read- 
ing fee gimmick as their main source of 
revenue, rather than as a necessary device 
to safeguard their office from junk mail, 
and pay for their overhead. They spend a 
maximum of their time milking the amateur 
writer, a minimum trying to sell his material. 


Is He Honest? 


How to guard against these literary para- 
sites? A wary author should investigate be- 


fore he invests. He might ask the agent for 
the names of one or two clients who started 
with him on a reading fee basis and who 
have since “graduated” as professionals. 
Then the author should write these clients 
to confirm the agent’s claims. 

If the agent is sincere and ethical, he 
won’t mind furnishing this information. One 
straight-shooting reading fee agent I know 
goes even further; he volunteers the names 
of editors with whom he has worked and 
invites prospective clients to check with 
them as to his professional status. 

It may be that the agent is a newcomer 
and that he doesn’t as yet have three such 
clients. That doesn’t mean he is no good. 
He may be tops for you, and having fewer 
clientele may be able to give you more at- 
tention than a more established agent. Main 





About Mort Weisinger 


In 1936 Mort organized the first science fic- 
tion literary agency. His clients included the 
late Stanley G. Weinbaum, Ray Cummings, A. 
Merritt, John Taine and Henry Kuttner. Two 
years later he gave up the agency and joined 
STANDARD MAGAZINES, aS managing editor 
there. Working here under Leo Margulies, he 
bought stories from such pulp giants as Frank 
Gruber, Steve Fisher, Charles Marquis War- 
ren, Edgar Rice Burroughs, Richard Sale, 
George Bruce and many others who later be- 
came top guns in Hollywood. His next job, 
and one he still holds, was Story Editor for 
NATIONAL comics. In this capacity he has 
spent several summers on the West Coast buy- 
ing more than seventy scripts for the “Super- 
man” television show. Mort says: “Working 
with Hollywood agents and their writers, I 
learned a lot about the relationship between 
ten percenters and their clients.” In his spare 
time, Mort has sold some 200 feature articles 
to just about every big slick. He is also the 
author of the best-selling Bantam Book, “1001 
Valuable Things You Can Get Free,”’ now in 
its sixth printing. 











thing is to find out whether he is giving 
you your money’s worth, and you might 
ask him what qualifies him as an agent. Was 
he an editor, a writer, an assistant agent? 


If You Are Up a Couple of Steps 


If, during the past six months, your work 
has appeared fairly regularly in national 
magazines that pay more than 10 cents a 
word, it’s a safe bet that several of the 100 
agents listed in the current Manhattan 
classified telephone directory will be glad 
to see tear-sheets of your published stories 
and take you on if they are impressed by 
your style. If they are reading fee agents, 
they may waive the tariff to get you in 
their stable. When knocking at their doors, 
be thoughtful enough to enclose a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope for the return of 
your samples. Chances are that if the agent 
you solicit won’t take you on, he'll suggest 
some colleague who may. 

There are all sorts of barometers for se- 
lecting the agent you think is best for you. 
Because of curious personality factors, some 
writers can get along better with one agent 
than others, and vice versa. Many writers 
resent an agent who is too arbitrary about 
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what he thinks is worth submitting to an 
editor. “It’s tough enough to sell an editor 
—why should I also have to knock myself 
out selling my agent?” is a major squawk. 


What the Agent Will Do for You 


What should you expect from your agent? 
If you’ve sent him a finished script, he 
should notify you within a couple of weeks 
what he thinks of it. If he calls for a re- 
vision, it’s a good plan to follow his sug- 
gestions unless you feel that you violate 
some essential principles. 

If he thinks your story is salable, he will 
give you a chronological list of the markets 
he has in mind. If the story sells, he will 
wire you or write you airmail. Should he 
feel that you may be disappointed by the 
price he has negotiated for you, he should 
phone you and get your approval before 
accepting the offer, but if you are a com- 
parative beginner, you should go along un- 
less something is way out of line. The 
agent tries pretty hard for the best price. 
It’s his money too. 


If you’re a non-fiction man and the agent 
has won you a “go ahead” from some editor 
on the basis of an outline, he should in- 
form you in advance exactly how specula- 
tive the assignment is, whether you will be 
guaranteed expenses if traveling is involved, 
how much of a settlement he can wangle 
if the piece turns out to be a dud. But this 
again applies to established writers. Until 
you can show what you can do you have 
to risk more. 


How He Works 


A good agent is judicious about the num- 
ber of manuscripts he submits to any one 
market at the same time, preferring to be- 
guile editors with quality instead of quan- 
tity. If he is discreet, he will not send the 
same editor scripts by different writers 
which compete in spirit with one another. 
He will accompany each client’s script with 
a covering letter, explaining perhaps that 
this fiction yarn stemmed out of the writer’s 
recent trip to Paris, and represents authentic 
research. The covering letter is preferable 
to the verbal pitch because it remains at- 
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tached to the manuscript until it reaches the 
top editor. Although most agents use mes- 
sengers to deliver scripts, occasionally an 
agent will present a script in person, as 
when the subject matter is extremely con- 
fidential, or when a twenty-four hour de- 
cision is necessary. 

A resourceful agent should also be famil- 
iar with the credits of his clients, so tha 
when he presents their work to new editors 
he can parade their laurels. 

A good agent renders numerous other in- 
tangible services for his clients. He acts as 
a morale builder for the luckless writer, 
whose ego has been bruished by a string of 
bounces. He offers free psychiatric therapy 
to the scribe suffering from a writing block 
and gets him back on the typewriter Some- 
times he has to function as a loan agency, 
advancing a needy client a few hundred 
until his next check comes in. When one 
of his clients gets into a jam because of 
faulty research, he must serve as a trouble- 
shooter and bail him out. 

The responsibilities of an agent extend 
even further. If his client writes books, he 
arranges radio and TV interviews, dreams 
up publicity angles, has him meet the 
critics. If the client writes fiction or articles. 
he should encourage him.to come to New 
York and meet the editors in person. One 
agent I know has a magnificent summer 
residence with a swimming pool; it is no 
coincidence that clients of his, as well as 
top editors, are simultaneously invited to 
share its pleasure on hot weekends, 

If all these wonderful things about agents 
are true, you ask, then why do so many 
writers complain about their representa- 
tives? The answer lies in the unalterable 
fact that there are all varieties of agents. 


Too Much of a Heavy 


There is the agent with the personality 
of a longshoreman. This character alienates 
editors by trying to high-pressure them into 
paying higher rates. He will also think no- 
thing of bullying a client into signing 
one-sided contract, so that he can score a 
fast commission. 

There is also his dangerous counterpart, 
the apple-polishing agent. This breed is too 
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timid to say N.G. when a client shows him 
a clinker, so in the long run the client 
suffers. 

Then there is the irresponsible agent who 
costs his clients thousands of dollars a year 
because he does not have a member of his 
staff scrupulously examine every returned 
manuscript so that embarvassing marginal 
notes scrawled by “Who he?” editors are 
erased—otherwise the next editor who sees 
it will recognize it as a reject. 

I know about the shortcomings of agents 
because for years, having been associated 
with various writers’ organizations, I’ve 
heard unhappy scribes beef about their 
agents at club meetings. I used to be on 
the grievance committee of the American 
Fiction Guild, an outfit once headed by 
Erle Stanley Gardener. The gripes regis- 
tered against agents would make your blood 
boil. There must also be an Agent’s Griev- 
ance Committee with equally valid gripes 
on writers. 

What gives writers insomnia, indigestion 
and an insecurity complex is the agent who 
shuts them off in that cold vacuum, the 
empty mailbox. 

His agent’s slowness in acknowledging 
scripts, delayed reports, ignoring of specific 
queries can drive a writer frantic whether 
he is a pro or a tyro. The biggest offenders 
in this category are the low-budget agents 
who work without a staff—no partners, no 
associates, no assistants. These complaints 


“What we need is more originality.” 


are by no means always justified. Some 
writers expect their agents to be their 
mothers, fathers, wet nurses, etc. and still 
begrudge the 10%. 


A Visit for the Other Side 


To explore the other side of this coin, I 
sought out a straight commission agent in 
midtown Manhattan who runs a one-man 
operation. He was too busy to see me for 
lunch, so I visited him in his cubbyhole 
office after hours. I pointed to the three- 
foot stack of unprocessed scripts on his desk. 

“Those clients of yours must be pretty 
anxious by now, waiting for word from you 
on their opuses,” I said. “Why don’t you 
hire an assistant to relieve you, so that you 
can give them prompter service?” 

“Let me tell you a sad but true story,” 
began this harassed man. “Rent for this 
lousy little office costs me $60 a month. 
Rental for desks, filing cabinets, typewriters, 
dictaphone, etc., costs me another $20 a 
month. I pay my secretary $55 a week, and 
I’ve been promising her a raise for two 
years. Lunches and cocktails with writers 
and editors is a daily must in this business 
and that raises the ante another $60 a 
week. And that doesn’t include dinner 
parties for editors and clients about twice 
a week. Then there’s telephone, telegraph, 
postage, stationery, messenger service to de- 
liver and pick up manuscripts, legal fees 
for contracts, accounting expenses and other 
extras—which come to about $200 a month. 
Comes Christmas, and I’ve got to send most 
of the editors and their assistants and their 
secretaries booze or some other loot. If I 
don’t, I’m dead. And then there’s travel 
expenses, when I have to see Curtis editors 
in Philadelphia. 

“Add up this regular overhead, and it 
comes to about $200 a week, or $10,000 
annually. That means I’ve got to sell 
$100,000 worth of manuscripts a year be- 
fore I net even one cent for myself! Last 
year my gross sales amounted to $185,000, 
of which I kept less than $8,000 for myself 
—before taxes. To do that volume of busi- 
ness, I had to read about 11,000 manu- 
scripts and outlines. Of these 11,000 scripts, 
I sold 3,811. Sending back the others, with 
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letters of criticism, keeps me busy days, 
nights and weekends. 

“If I hired an assistant to speed up re- 
ports, I’d have to pay him at least $80 a 
week—which means I’d have to sell an- 
other $40,000 worth of manuscripts a year 
just to pay his salary—and Id still be in- 
creasing the volume instead of reducing it. 
I think I’m going to quit this rat race and 
get myself a comfy public relations job with 
two-hour luncheons and a fat expense ac- 
count.” 


How Do They Make Money? 


If these are the tragic economics of the 
literary huckster profession, then how do 
most agents survive? Roving around, in- 
terviewing other agents, I found that those 
with keen business sense depend on one, 
two or three ways to avoid the red-ink, vi- 
cious circle of expanding the number of 
clients in their fold at the expense of an 
increased overhead. 

Method number one is for the agent to be 
extremely selective, choosing about 15 hard- 
working, established professionals, whose 
annual sales average $12,000 each. Hitch- 
ing his wagon to these successful stars, he 
doesn’t have to break his back, can give 
each client concentrated assistance, and can 
assure himself of a fairly good income. If, 
during the year, he can promote a movie 
or a bestseller for just one of these 
clients, that’s gravy. 

Several agents I know operate 
exactly’ that way. When any of 
their clients fall behind an $8,000 
income for two consecutive years, 
the client is tactfully told to go 
elsewhere so that he can be re- 
placed by a more promising meal- 
ticket. This philosophy may sound 
heartless, but these agents are 
strictly money players and they regard such 
jettisoned clients as expendable fallout. 

Method number two is for the agent to 
latch on to a literary titan who commands 
exorbitant prices for his work. If the agent 
has a Pearl Buck, a Paul Gallico, a Bob 
Considine, a Quentin Reynolds, a P. G. 
Wodehouse, a Budd Schulberg or a Mickey 
Spillane in his stable (each of these writers 
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earn at least $100,000 a year) his head- 
aches are over. The commissions from just 
one such Big Name client are sufficient to 
pay his entire overhead. 


The Rich Pay for the Poor 


Such an insurance policy enables an 
agent to gamble his time and energy taking 
on a comparatively unknown writer in 
whom he believes, although he realizes that 
the man is not a big money maker, may 
never even be, but has something on the 
ball. I’m thinking of the agent who con- 
stantly scouted the pulps, hunting for prom- 
ising talent. One writer, young Ray Brad- 
bury, impressed him particularly. Bradbury 
had a distinctive style, but his stories were 
so offbeat, so fantastic, so out of this world 
that even his most ardent fans in the science 
fiction field considered him the 
least likely to hit the slicks.” 

Instead of advising Bradbury to change 
his plots and slant for the major magazines, 
Bradbury’s agent encouraged him to keep 
writing his own particular brand of fantasy 
The rest is history. Ray Bradbury became 
the first fantasy writer to graduate from the 
pulps into the slicks, selling stories of sea 
monsters, green Martians and other weirdies 
to THE SATEVEPOST, NEW YORKER, 
COLLIER’S. 

Recently the agent’s faith was rewarded 

when Ray’s screen play for “Moby 
Dick” won the Critic’s Award. 

Method number three is for th 
agent to protect himself from prof- 
itless volume via the reading-fce 
barrier. 

When a new writer who ap- 
proaches an agent via the reading- 
fee route is considered “hot,” th« 
agent gives him his all-out persona! 
attention and waives the fee as soon 

as possible to encourage him to produce more 
copy. Agents realize the fact that the read- 
ing-fee ranks of today contain the cove! 
names of tomorrow. They know that estab- 
lished writers die or just fade away, so they 
must constantly scramble to develop fresh 
talent. Almost every agent in the business 
can recount the thrill of having “discovered” 
a future pro in his reading fee mail. 


“writer 


and 





Good for novel 
after novel after novel... 


the rugged, low-priced PACEMAKER! 


HeEre’s a real writer’s typewriter, the 
rugged Smith-Corona Pacemaker— 
good for a lifetime of hard use. The 
Pacemaker gives you big machine 
results at a low, low price, gives you 
features like Quickset Margins for 
flick-of-the-finger type positioning; 
finger-tip shaped keys for faster typ- 
ing, fewer errors; accurate Half Spac- 


SMITH-CORONA 


ing—simplest method of error-control. 
See the Pacemaker in person at your 
Smith-Corona dealer’s. 





Smith-Corona, Inc. 

701 E. Washington St., Syracuse 1, N. ¥. 
Sounds greatl Tell me more about the 
Pacemaker and where | can see itl 


NAME_ 





ADDRESS__ 





CITY. STATE. 
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Photojournalism 


By Carl Bakal 


35mm 
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Our columnist opens the shutter on the major types of 


cameras used by photojournalists 


OU DON’T HAVE to invest a great deal of 

money on equipment when you are 
starting out to take pictures. I earned my 
first photo dollars with a $15, 35mm Argus 
AF camera, vintage 1938. 

Most editors don’t care what camera you 
use as long as you can use it to produce 
negatives sharp enough to enlarge to the 
8x10 prints ordinarily required for maga- 
zine reproduction. Many cameras today, 
even in the lower- and medium-priced 
ranges, will do the job. 

The big question, of course, is how to 
choose a camera from the confusing array 
of hundreds now on the market. This need 
not be as difficult as it appears. All cameras 
work on the same principles. They differ 
primarily in size, lens and shutter equipment, 
method of focusing, and in certain refine- 
ments which make your _picture-taking 
easier, but not necessarily better. 

Let’s consider size. The three most popu- 
lar cameras for magazine work are the 
35mm, 2%4x2%, and 4x5. These figures 
refer to the size of the film used. Obviously, 
35mm film, which produces pictures 1x12” 
each, has to be enlarged eight times to 
make an 8x10” print, whereas a 4x5’ 
negative has to be enlarged only twice for 
this standard magazine size. 

Does this mean that the larger camera 
is better? Not necessarily. The camera’s 
other features also have to be taken into 
consideration and there is the matter of 
portability, ease of handling, versatility, 
costs. 
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The lens is a more crucial factor than 
camera size. A good lens on a small camera 
will produce sharper negatives, and there- 
fore better enlargements, than an inferior 
lens on a large camera. Almost any lens 
that is an anastigmat (i.e., free from astig- 
matism) should be all right. Lenses are 
designated as F/2, F/3, F/6.3, etc. The 
smaller the F/number, the more light it will 
admit. Photographers refer to this as the 
“speed” of the lens. The “faster” the lens, 
the more expensive it is. 


For Moving Scenes 


It follows that if you have to take candid 
pictures often under poor lighting condi- 
tions without flash or other auxiliary light- 
ing you will need a fast lens like an F/2 or 
F/2.8. Otherwise you should be able to get 
by nicely with an F/3.5 or F/4.5 lens. 

The shutter is also an important feature 
of any camera. With a top speed of 1/300 
or even 1/200 second you should be able to 
“stop” almost any action you are likely to 
encounter. I’ve never used the 1/1000 sec- 
ond shutter speed on my camera and the 
1/500 second speed perhaps only once o1 
twice. 

Cameras also differ in their method of 
focusing. The cheapest cameras, like box 
cameras, have a fixed focus and therefore 
cannot produce the needle-sharp pictures 
that meet professional standards. Most fold- 
ing cameras have a footage scale which you 
have to set after guessing or measuring the 
distance from the camera to the subject. 





Do You Laugh 
Your Greatest 
Powers Away? 


THOSE STRANGE 
INNER URGES 


You have heard the phrase, “Laugh, 
clown, laugh.”’ Well, that fits me per- 
fectly. I’d fret, worry and try to reason 
my way out of difficulties — all to no 
avail; then I’d have a hunch, a something 
within that would tell me to do a certain 
thing. I’d laugh it off with a shrug. I knew 
too much, I thought, to heed these im- 
pressions. Well, it’s different now—I’ve 
learned to use this inner power and I no 
longer make the mistakes I did, because 
I do the right thing at the right time. 


This FREE BOOK 
Will Prove What 
Your Mind Can Dol! 


Here is how I got started right. I had 
heard about hypnosis revealing past lives. 
I began to think there must be some inner 
intelligence with which we were born. In 
fact, I often heard it said there was; but 
how could I use it, how could I make it 
work for me daily? That was my prob- 
lem. I wanted to learn to direct this inner 
voice, master it if I could. Finally, I wrote 
to the Rosicrucians, a world-wide frater- 


nity of progressive men and women, who 
offered to send me, without obligation, a 
free book entitled The Mastery of Life. 
That book opened a new world to me. 
I advise you to write today and ask for your 
copy. It will prove to you what your mind 
can demonstrate. Don’t go through life 
laughing your mental powers away. Use 
the coupon below or write: Scribe Z.P.Z. 


USE THIS GIFT COUPON 
SCRIBE Z.P.Z. 


The Rosicrucians (AMORC) 
San Jose, California 


Please send free copy of The Mastery of Life, 
which I shall read as directed. 











The ROSICRUCIANS (AmoRrc) San Jose, Calif. (Not a religious organization) 
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You should get a camera that focuses more 
quickly and easily. 

There are three focusing devices, and 
even relatively cheap cameras are equipped 
with one of these. The 35mm has a coupled 
rangefinder which allows you to see two 
images in the viewer. By adjusting the focus 
knob, you bring them together for one 
sharp image. In the reflex camera, which 
can have either one or two lenses (the 
Rolleiflex is a twin lens reflex), you view 
through a piece of groundglass at the top 
of the camera, turning your focus knob until 
you see a sharp image. Then there is the 
press camera which has a groundglass back. 
Here again the image is fuzzy until, by 
using the focusing knob, you make the 
image sharp. 


Which Type For Me? 


Taking all these features into considera- 
tion, what kind of camera does the average 


This shot was grabbed quickly with a 35mm 
camera by natural kitchen lighting. The 

35mm is best for catching split-second situations 
with emotional impact. 
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photojournalist use? Most are partial to 
the 35mm with coupled rangefinder and 
the 214 x 2% twin lens reflex of the Rollei- 
type. A few die-hards also use the 4x5 press 
camera, the old stand-by of the newspape: 
photographer. 

Which of these cameras should you get? 
This will depend to a large extent on th: 
sort of pictures you want to take. There is 
no such thing as a universal camera, equal! 
well suited for every purpose. LOOK stail 
photographers are equipped with all thre 
types and most experienced pros also owi 
at least two different cameras. But unti 
you feel your way along in free-lancing, an: 
especially if you plan to concentrate at first 
on the trade journals and other small maga- 
zines, you can get along with one. In fac! 
quite a few top photographers do. Henri 
Cartier-Bresson, considered by many th: 
world’s No. 1 photographer, Leonard M« 
Combe of tire, and W. Eugene Smith, to 
name only a few, use the 35mm camera ex- 
clusively. Fritz Henle is a Rollei specialis' 
On the other hand, the AP’s Pulitze: 
Prize-winning Max Desfors uses the Speed 
Graphic, a 4x5 press camera, even for can- 
did news shots. He once ‘took a shot of 
Ghandi sipping lime juice which mad: 
LiFE’s “Picture of the Week” against thi 
competition of two LIFE photographers who 
were shooting the same subject with smalle: 
cameras. 


Pros and Cons 


What are the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of each type? The 35mm rangefinde: 
camera is small. You can even carry it in 
your coat pocket or tuck it into a portfolio 
It can be operated quickly and unobtru- 
sively, making it ideal for candid pictures 
such as a fast-passing Coney Island scen: 
It doesn’t have to be reloaded often and 
it requires an inexpensive film. A _ rol! 
yielding 36 negatives costs only about $1.00, 
and if you’re really budget-conscious, you 
can get bulk film and spool your own cart- 
ridges. Many 35mm cameras come equipped 
with F/2 or even faster lenses permitting 
their use under conditions too dark for othe: 
cameras. Some 35mm models have equip- 
ment for changing lenses and other acces- 
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who is looking for a publisher... 


Publishers’ Weekly confirms: 


* VANTAGE PRESS 
IS NOW 
THE NATION’S 
LARGEST 
SES 
BOOK PUBLISHER 


— and the 6th largest publisher in titles issued ! 


W hat does this record actually mean 


to you, the author in search of a pub- 
lisher? 


It means that writers, critics and lit- 
erary agents have given Vantage Press 
a tremendous vote of confidence. 


It means that more and more writers 
each year are learning that Vantage’s 
subsidy publishing service is second to 
none — that it offers virtually every- 
thing authors seek in publicity, in pro- 
motion, in aggressive sales activity. 


Would you like to learn more about 


the successful publishing program 
that has made Vantage Press America’s 
largest subsidy publisher? 





FREE BOOKLET EXPLAINS 
THIS EFFECTIVE PROGRAM 











Even though your book may have 
been rejected, write for a copy of our 
24-page illustrated booklet, To the Au- 
thor in Search of a Publisher. It is 
packed with sound ideas for every 
writer, and shows how to get your 
book published, promoted and mar- 
keted. Ask for Booklet AA. It’s free. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC. 


America’s Largest Subsidy Book Publisher 


120 West 31 Street 


ON THE WEST COAST 
6253 Hollywood Blvd. 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


New York 1, N. Y. 


IN WASHINGTON 
1010 Vermont Ave., N.W. 
Washington 5, D.C. 











This scene in the Farmers’ Museum at 
Cooperstown was shot with a reflex camera, 
also in natural indoor lighting. This negative 


will enlarge into 8 x 10 prints with good detail. 


sories that give them a flexibility not found 
in any other type of camera. As a result, 
these cameras, once regarded as toys, are 
now being used more and more widely even 
by newspapers. The MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 
estimates that between 30% and 40% of 
its newsphotos are now made with 35mm 
cameras. Six of the top ten winners in the 
1956 Popular Photography Contest were 
made with 35mm cameras. The camera’s 
chief drawback is its small film size which 
calls for extreme care in shooting and pro- 
cessing. Good 35mm cameras range in list 
price from the Argus C-3 at $69.50 to the 
Leica M-3 at $447. You can often pick up 
bargains in used equipment at dealers. 
The big advantage of the twin lens reflex 
is its good-sized picture. It uses economical 
No. 120 or 620 film (about 50c a roll) 
getting 12 2%4x2% inch shots per roll. 
Another advantage of this camera is its 
large viewfinder. You look into it, com- 
pose the image just as you want it in the 
finished picture, then turn a knob until the 
image is in sharp focus on the groundglass. 
In poor light, however, the image is hard to 
focus and, in general, the camera cannot 
be operated quite as quickly as a 35mm. 
Some photographers find that the F/3.5 or 
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F/4.5 lenses, standard on all but the most 
expensive reflex models, are too slow for 
indoor candid pictures. This handicap can, 
of course, be overcome if auxiliary lighting 
is possible. Others consider the non-inter- 
changeable lens a disadvantage. But despite 
these limitations, this compact camera is a 
great favorite with magazine photographers 
and is probably the easiest type for the be- 
ginner to use. List prices for the twin lens 
reflex start as low as $29.95 for the Japa- 
nese Yashica up to $202.50 for the standard 
Rolleiflex. 

The 4x5 press camera is bulkier and 
more cumbersome to handle than the others 
and uses more expensive film. But some 
photographers feel that certain of its fea- 
tures compensate for these disadvantages 
4x5 film comes in packs of 12, or in single 
sheets and each shot can be processed in- 
dividually, unlike roll film which has to b 
used up entirely before developing. This has 
an obvious advantage if you need a picture 
fast. Also the large film size does not re- 
quire as much care in developing and is, 
of course, easier to enlarge than the smaller 
films. Retouching is easier on the large: 
negatives. This is something to keep in 
mind if you plan to do a lot of portraits 
The swings, tilts and other adjustments 
available on some cameras of this type, as 
well as the extension bellows, groundglass 
focusing back, and provision for the use 
of interchangeable lenses make the camera 





The photographer who took this photo of a 
young artist relaxing on the sidewalk of 

a California ghost-town had plenty of time to 
use the slower press camera. 




















The Author of an Awards-Winning 
Novel Will Help You Arrange 
Your Book for Publication 


Y MOST RECENT novel won 
ei a national award as “the out- 
standing book of the month.” 
Back of this honor lay two decades of pro- 


fessional experience in writing, during which I sold every book 
I wrote. 


If you are writing your first book, you will need some guid- 
ance in its preparation and sale. Do you want this help to be of 
professional caliber? Can you afford the cost of settling for less? 


If you wish to employ the aid of an author who sells what 
he writes, send today for my free descriptive pamphlet entitled 
BOOK WRITING HELP. It tells you much that cannot be 
crowded into this limited space, and may prove to be the turn- 
ing point in your writing career. 





I am very pleased with the revised manuscript. If all new writers could 
only know there is such a person, such a helping hand as Charles Carson, 
the book world would be a much happier place. You have proven to me 
that your work is done, not merely for the money received, but also for 
the love of helping others succeed. 

—Mrs. Tomme B. Sparks 
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especially suitable for architectural work, 
interiors, extreme close-ups and copy work. 
Many press cameras in addition to the 
groundglass back, have a coupled range- 
finder which enhances the flexibility of the 
camera outside the studio but the com- 
paratively slow, F/4.5 lens, usually fitted as 
standard equipment, and the size of the 
camera itself, make it less than ideal for 
candid photography. Press cameras are also 
somewhat higher priced than the other two 
types. 


Economics 


But you will find a wide assortment of 
each of these types of cameras in all price 
brackets. If your budget is tight you can 
save money by getting a used camera or a 
discontinued model of a new camera. These 
should also carry the usual one-year guar- 
antee. 

Most reliable dealers will allow a 14-day 
trial period to let you determine whether 
the camera is the right one for you. For 
aside from purse and purpose, personal 
preference is another important factor that 
will influence your choice. A camera that 
may feel right in the hands of one photog- 
rapher may be uncomfortable to the hands of 
another. You may, for example, find it 


dnl OMLOM 1010) SNP NOE 


Amphoto's brand new, complete catalog of all 
photo books. Lists over 600 titles, cross indexed 
by subject, title, and author. Many new books 
unavailable elsewhere. Send 25c. Dept. W.D. 
Amhoto 33 W. 60th Street, New York 23, N. Y. 


SHARPEN 


Your Enlargements 
With See-Sharp Focusing Device for En- 
largers. Price $2.50 on absolute money- 
back guarantee of satisfaction; or, write 
for leaflet. 


INDEX Your Papers, Photos, etc. 
With SEQUEX consecutively numbered, 
self-adhesive labels. Write for samples 
and info. 

CARGILLE SCIENTIFIC Inc. 
117 Liberty St., New York 6, N. Y. 
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easier to focus through a rangefinder than 
on a groundglass. You may find it more 
natural to shoot from the eye-level position 
usually required by the 35mm camera than 
from the belly-button position called for by 
a reflex. And unless you feel comfortable 
with a camera, you won’t be able to master 
it to the point where its use becomes a sec- 
ond nature. Cartier-Bresson once said, “As 
the writer should be able to write without 
thinking about his typewriter, so should the 
photographer be able to take pictures with- 
out worrying about the mechanics of cam- 
era operation.” 

One suggestion: don’t use your entire 
budget for the camera. If your budget is, 
say, $100, spend from $50 to $75 on the 
camera and use the rest for an exposure 
meter, lens shade, flash outfit (make sure 
your camera is synchronized for it), and 
perhaps a tripod and carry-all bag. In the 
next column we will talk about the uses 
of this additional basic equipment. 


New Photo Books 


Most books on photojournalism have 
been written by editors or other self-styled 
authorities. One of the few to be done by 
a top photographer is PHOTOJOURNALISM 
by Arthur Rothstein, technical director of 
Look (Amphoto, $5.95). From a practical 
point of view it is one of the best books on 
the subject. Rothstein tells how magazines 
and newspapers use pictures, how picture 
stories are planned, shot and laid out, and 
discusses the functions of the photographer, 
editor and art director. Separate chapters 
are also devoted to equipment, processing, 
and even the legal aspects of picture-taking. 
Over 200 photographs illustrate the various 
forms of photographic coverage. 


Photo Market News 


MECHANIX ILLUSTRATED, 67 West 44th 
Street, New York 22, N. Y. This magazine 
uses three to four black-and-white picture 
spreads per issue. Each spread contains 
about 8 pictures, is usually of a “how-to-do- 
it” nature. One recent one showed step-by- 
step how to bind copies of a magazine into a 
hard-cover book. Another, in the hobby 





What Can Exposition Press Do for 
Manuscript? 


the Author of a 


As a case in point, 

we cite the success of 

HOW TO HAVE 

A GREEN THUMB 

WITHOUT AN ACHING BACK, 
An Exposition-Banner Book 
now in its 3d edition 


N. Y. Herald Tribune: “. . . Miss Stout’s chief delight 
is in proving the experts wrong and testing short cuts. 
She has fun; and the reader shares it... .” 





Prevention Magazine: “. . . Here is a garden book for 
everyone. . . . Ruth Stout has managed to pack so 
much cheer, common sense and good humor into it, 
that you sometimes forget it’s a book about garden- 
ey 


Syndicated Review (in Conn. newspapers): “. . . the 
little ‘green’ book may well become a gardening 


yrn rou" Atfter the ist-edition sellout 
, bible... . 


By of this title, Exposition Press 
published the 2d and 3d editions—at no 
expense to the author. In the 6-month period, Ruth 
Stout earned $1,482.94 in 2d-edition royalties. (Our 
authors receive 40% rovalties on the first edition and 
20% royalties on subsequent editions}. An extensive 
prepublication sales-promotion and publicity campaign 
proved effective in establishing a market for “Green 
Thumb,” a book which had been rejected by the regu- 
lar trade publishers as “noncommercial.” 





[ PROMOTION BRINGS SUCCESS } 





As a result of the wide publicity and sales ob- 
tained for her book by Exposition Press, author Ruth 
Stout has been commissioned to write feature articles 
for Popular Gardening and other periodicals—she has 
been invited to lecture before garden clubs throughout 
the Northeast—and her garden has been selected for 
research study by Cornell University. 

The Ruth Stout story is highlighted here as an 
example of what Exposition Press can do for the 
author of a work which has been prejudged as too 
“limited” or “specialized” in appeal or as “noncom- 
mercial” by regular trade publishers. 

We publish every kind of book—from the little 
volume of verse and the first novel to the scholarly 
study and the critical essay. We expend every effort 
for each one of our books by exploiting all possible 





ACCLAIMED BY THE CRITICS } 





Ladies’ Home Journal: “. . . the liveliest book ever 
written on mulch gardening. The author has devised 
a new and apparently foolproof method which .. . 
will make you change your ways... .” 


. something that 
every tiller of the soil will approach with open arms 
... A sister of Rex Stout, she, too, has a talent for 


expressing commonplace gardening in 
fashion... .” 





NEWS OF OTHER EXPOSITION BOOKS | 





THE GRAIN TRADE: An Exposition-University Book, pub- 
lished Sept. 28, 1956. By Oct. 31, one month later, 
the author had earned $1,252.80 in royalties. Book 
also adopted as a text at Kansas State College and 
Southern Illinois University ONE AND THE MANY: A 
3-column picture story on the author, Naomi Long 
Madgett, and her book in The Pittsburgh Courier; and 
in a glowing review in the magazine section of the 
Afro-American newspapers, the noted critic, Saunders 
Redding, writes: “It happens maybe once in ten years, 
but sometimes it happens twice in ten years—if you 
are very lucky. And it’s happened twice. There was 
Gloria Oden |another Exposition poet! first. Now there's 
Naomi Madgett . . . a ‘natural’ poet... .” 


publicity and sales outlets. If you have a completed 
manuscript, send it to us for a prompt (and free) edi- 
torial critique. 





POETRY BOOK-MANUSCRIPT CONTEST } 





Write to Henry Harrison, Contest Manager, for the full 


details of our Poetry Book-Manuscript Contest for 1957 


(May first is the deadline). Also learn about our excit- 
ing and exclusive new means of promoting poetry 
books over 435 radio and TV stations. 


—, 
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category, dealt with model planes taking 
off from a tiny carrier. Payment averages 
$125 for a set of photos and 200-300 words 
of copy. Address them to William L. 
Parker. 


PHOTO MERCHANDISING, 1114 First Ave- 
nue, New York 21, N. Y. This new quar- 
terly trade magazine goes to drug stores 
with photo departments. Says Managing 
Editor, Lewis Lachter: ““We want stories on 
how drug stores operate their photo depart- 
ments, on successful promotion or advertis- 
ing campaigns, and on outstanding interior 
or window displays.” Each story is illus- 
trated with one to four pictures. Pix most 
often used show customers at counters being 
shown merchandise, examining photofinish- 
ing, etc., together with clerks. Captions 
should include names of persons shown. 
Glossy 8x10 prints should be submitted. 
Payment is at page rate of $22.50 (text 
and/or pictures) or 85c per column inch. 
Ten dollars is paid for cover shots. 


HATCHERY AND FEED, Mount Morris, IIl. 
This monthly dealer magazine uses black- 
and white photos of hatcheries, equipment, 
exterior and interior feed store displays, etc. 
Most are wanted to accompany articles on 
merchandising activities, hatchery produc- 
tion developments, and achievements in 
breeding, nutrition, research, etc., but sepa- 
rate photos are also purchased. Payment 
ranges from $5 to $15 each for 8x10 glossies. 
They should go to Editor Ray Bates. 


CHRISTIAN HERALD, 27 East 39th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. The readership of this 
Protestant magazine is concentrated in small 
towns and rural areas, and this is an espe- 
cially good market for the small-town pho- 
tographer, although contributions from met- 
ropolitan free-lancers are welcome. Wanted 
are picture stories on religious subjects. 
“We have used stories on typical ministers’ 
wives, a New England small-town Christ- 
mas, a Moravian church at Easter, a small 
children’s choir, the preparation of the new 
RSV Bible concordance by uNIvAc,” says As- 
sociate Editor Rachel Hartman. Taboo are 
pictures showing gambling, smoking, drink- 
ing, card playing, etc. Pictures should have 
a lot of emotional impact, if possible. Single 
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photos are not wanted. Sets with rough 
captions and copy bring $100; color (4x5 
minimum size) is used only on the cover 
and pays another $100. One or two photos 
may also be sent with articles as illustration 
possibilities. Queries are preferred. 


HOLIDAY, 477 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, N. Y. All of the photos used are 
to illustrate articles or other house-orig- 
inated ideas. Most are obtained by assign- 
ment to top free-lancers but a few occasion- 
ally come from individual stock sources. If 
you have really professional quality pictures 
of places, travel activities, sports, send Pic- 
ture Editor Louis F. V. Mercier a detailed 
list of your subjects. He will then contact 
you whenever there is the possibility of the 
magazine using them. You can also send 
him a few samples—if they are really tops 
—on the basis of which you will be judged 
as eligible for assignments that may come 
up in your area. The magazine is a heavy 
user of color, taking all sizes from 35mm 
up. Payment is at the rate of $200 per colo: 
page, and $100 per black-and-white page 
But remember, experience and quality is a 
must here. 


THE AMERICAN HOME, 300 Park Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. Although much of this 
service magazine is staff-produced, it also 
buys free-lance picture stories; tep-by-step 
how-tos; remodeling features with human 
interest; outdoor living; and other subjects 
of possible interest to its readership of 
3,100,000 home owners who are interested 
in homes, gardens, food preparation and all 
other aspects of home-making and mainte- 
nance. Not wanted are medical subjects, 
child care, and anything pertaining to 
liquor. Black-and-white (5x7 or 8x10 glos- 
sies) and color transparencies (any size 
are used. Payment is good, varying with 
each story. Queries may be submitted to 
Assistant Editor Pat McCurdy. 


Photo Contests 


To celebrate its 20th year of publication, 
U.S. CAMERA MAGAZINE has just announced 
a $20,000 world-wide photographic contest. 
Entries, which close July 31, may be in two 


(Continued on page 77 
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Manhattan Literary Agency 


520 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 


They hitched their wagons 
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to our star! 


We’re a successful agency. We’re not boasting because it is an accepted fact that 
Manhattan authors have sold to the leading book and magazine publishers. A 
few examples include: 


She had never sold a script until we “broke the sales barrier” by placing her first 
book with Coward-McCann. Four published books to her credit. 


He was a musician but wanted to become a writer. He sent us some short stories with 
fees attached. Why were they being rejected? We showed him and made his first 
fiction sales to the Saturday Evening Post. 


After he had revised his basically good novel several times and lost his objectivity, 
this unsold author asked us to rewrite it for him. We did and our expert revision 
made it a Viking best seller. 


Hop on this successful bandwagon, send us some scripts today and join the 
Manhattan “team” that’s hitched its wagon where the checks are. Let us do for 
you what we’ve done for others via our dynamic sales service. Write GENE 
HILTON for helpful booklet, The Manhattan Way and a copy of 
our free 4-page Market Newsletter with inside editorial information. 
To cover our time spent working with authors who are not yet pro- 
fessionals, we charge the following fees: $5 per script to 5,000 
words, $1.00 per 1,000 words thereafter. Exception, only $5.00 for 
appraisals of books over 25,000 words as there is urgent editorial 
need of them at present. Any script not accepted for marketing is returned with a 
frank discussion of sales inhibiting flaws. Writers currently selling to major 
markets, give details, inquire about 10% commission representation. Revision 
service available to authors who lack the objectivity or time to revise. Send scripts 


for free evaluation by our selling-writer editors. 
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New York Market Letter 


By Pauline Bloom 


HE BOOK PUBLISHING BUSINESS is 
flourishing, with most publishers show- 
ing steady increases in sales. A survey con- 
ducted by PUBLISHER’S WEEKLY indicates 
increases ranged from 6% to 52% over last 
year’s sales, and last year was a good one. 
Other evidence of a continuing boom 
is the birth of new book publishing firms. 
This month there are two, both with re- 
sponsible and able backing and manage- 
ment. 

A quiet, elegant brownstone in the fash- 
ionable East Sixties (219 East 61st Street, 
New York City 21), is now the home of 
MCDOWELL, OBOLENSKY, INC., book pub- 
lishers. Mr. David McDowell, president 


David McDowell and Ivan Obolensky discuss a manuscript 


and Editor-in-Chief, has been a member of 
the Kenyon College English faculty, secre- 
tary of the KENYON REVIEW, and for seven 
years an editor at RANDOM HOUSE. He is a 
thoughtful, soft-spoken man, with many 
plans for the new firm. 

“We hope to evolve into a complete, gen- 
eral trade book house,” he said, “but right 
now we are most interested in serious fic- 
tion, and non-fiction—books with substanc« 
For the present we do not want to see mys- 
teries, westerns, or juvenile books, though 
we may possibly establish such departments 
in the future. We have no interest in sen- 
sational material of any ‘kind. A limited 
amount of poetry will be published.” 

Mr. Ivan Obo- 
lensky is chairman 
of the board of di- 
rectors and treas- 
urer of the firm 
“Because we are 
starting out as a 
relatively small op- 
eration,” he said, 
“we are going to 
put our weight be- 
hind each book we 
publish, in the way 
of promotion, ad- 
vertising, etc. Some 
of the large-houses 
concentrate thei 
gunfire on thei 
big name writers, 
and don’t do 
enough for up- 
coming writers.” 





Winners of Pageant 
Best Book Contest For 1956 


FIRST PRIZE $500 


Abraham, Father of Nations—Novel 
by Alan Lake Chidsey 


SECOND PRIZE $250 


Soviet Air Power—History 
, oy Richard E. Stockwell 


THIRD PRIZE $150 


Chippewa Indians 
Of Yesterday and Today—History 
by Sister M. Carolissa Levi 


Honorable Mention Awards $100 Each 
Knight of the Air—Biography 
by Maxwell A. Smith 
The Froward Mouth and Other 
Poems—Poetry 
by Eleanor Jenks 
The Jungle Whispers—True Adventures 
by Kenneth W. Vinton 
The Great Prize—Political History 
by James W. Briscoe 
Stones of Fire—Novel 
by Arthur Trevenning Harris 
Melted Like Snow—Novel 
by Walter Myers 
Spiritual Guidance and the Varieties of 


Character—Psychological Study 
by Henry J. Simoneaux, O.M.1., 8.T.L., Ph.D. 


New $1600 Contest for 1957 


Send for Simple Rules 


We have launched over 600 authors 
and are looking for all types of man- 
uscripts—books that may reach the 
best-seller lists. Through our annual 
Best Book Contests we have discov- 
ered dozens of promising new writers. 
Now comes 1957 and another won- 
derful opportunity . . . FOR YOU 
—to win recognition for YOUR cre- 


FREE 


ative work and be publicized from 
coast-to-coast. Send us your manu- 
script today. Our editors will read it 
carefully and send you a full, free re- 
port in one week, regarding its mer- 
its, possibilities and costs. There will 
be no charge for our appraisal of 
your work. 


SETH RICHARDS, Publisher 


BIG BOOK fully explains Pageant Press’ successful 


formula that has helped over 600 authors to win recognition. 


Tells why books are rejected . . 
how to type manuscript . . . 
protect your royalties and subsidiary rights .. . 
other suggestions to beginners and professionals. 


. which books to publish. . . 
how to proofread . . . how to 
and 1,001 


Absolutely 


FREE. Write Today. 


PAGEANT PRESS, INC. 


101 Fifth Avenue, Dept. W4 


New York 3, N. Y. 
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The other new publishing house is saca- 
MORE PRESS, INC., with offices at 50 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City 20. The Presi- 
dent is Russell G. D’Oench, Jr., formerly 
publisher of two daily newspapers in Cali- 
fornia; the vice president Robert Smith, a 
novelist and president of the Magazine In- 
stitute, and formerly an associate editor of 
A. S. Barnes. 

This Spring sacAMoreE is launching the 
American Century series, a line of $1.25 
paperback reprints. 

In the Fall sacaMoreE will augment this 
program with regular hardbound trade 
editions of fiction and non-fiction. For the 
present, no westerns, no juveniles, no poetry. 
Serious novels with American background, 
historical novels, submarine stories, and 
other books of general interest, both fiction 
and non-fiction, are sought. 

Pat Van Doren is assistant editor in 
charge of rights and permissions, and Louis 
M. Hacker, dean of Columbia 
University’s School of General 
Studies, is editor of the Amer- 
ican Century Series, the new 
reprint paperback line. 

There are some changes at 
ESQUIRE, 488 Madison Avenue, 

New York 22, N. Y. Following 

the change of status of Fred, { 
Birmingham, former Editor, to SSI 
Contributing Editor, Arnold 

Gingrich, Publisher, is acting as ESQUIRE’S 
Editor pro tem. Ralph Ginzburg, formerly 
of Loox, and Clay Felker, formerly of 
TIME-LIFE, have joined the editorial staff as 
Articles Editor and Features Editor respec- 
tively. Rust Hills is in charge of fiction. 
Harold Hays continues to act as Assistant 
to the Publisher. 

ESQUIRE is- aiming for impact, depth of 
insight and adroitness in the handling of 
the material. It wants non-fiction of quality 
but it is more interested in hard facts than 
in opinion or nostalgia or the essay type of 
treatment. The basic format will continue 
the same. and humor and satire will con- 
tinue to be in demand. 

In the fiction department there is a sub- 
stantial inventory on hand, but you do have 
a good chance with one-pagers — short- 
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shorts. No tricky endings, please. It must 
be a solidly constructed story, able to stand 
on its own feet within 1,500 words. For 
the other stories 5,000 words is a good 
length. EsQuIRE does not want slickness o1 
sentimentality. It wants off-beat subjects 
and treatments. They can be real shockers, 
but on a quality level. Plot and suspense 
are important, so are character insight, 
memorable story action and quality writing. 
Run-of-the mill stories are of no interest. 

Read “River’s End,” by Anthony West, 
in the March issue (this is not the New 
Yorker Anthony West). And in the May 
issue, “Choice of Weapons,” by Robert Mc- 
Laughlin. Payment ranges from $250 to 
$1,000. 

Remember the Filosa Publications group 
of magazines discussed in the January issue? 
They are now putting out a new one, the 
sixth, PERSONALITIES, a 35c bi-monthly, ed- 
ited by Barry Cummings. 

This is a smooth paper job, 
with 24 pages in two colors 
No fiction, only personality 
stories about movie, radio and 
TV highlights. If you have 
access to stich people, bette: 
query Barry Cummings first. 
Payment is moderate. 
Nineteen-year-old James 
MacArthur (son of Helen 
Hayes), has joined the firm 
as vice-president. The address is 527 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York City 17. 

Another new magazine is JESTER, pub- 
lished by C.F.H. Publications, 516 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City 36. Half of it will 
be devoted to cartoons and cartoon features, 
the other half to text. This will be a bi- 
monthly selling at 50c, the first issue due 
in April, a big colorful production job, 
heavy-coated slick paper. 


Humor is the big thing here, slanted for 
the adult reader. 


There will be one or tw 

each issue, up to 2,500 words 
but the shorter the better. These too must 
be humorous and sophisticated, but not 
crude. The rest will be articles and humor- 
ous essays dealing with any subject of pri- 
mary interest to the sophisticated reade: 
Lengths can be anywhere from 450 to 2,500 


stories in 





WHAT ARE YOU DOING ABOUT YOUR 
WRITING TALENT? 


Thinking about being a writer 
will never make you one! 


You can become a successful writer only by writing—steadily and 
for a long time, in spite of discouragement. Reading books and 
articles may help. But if you do not write, you will never succeed 
as a writer. 


The Magazine Institute, an organization of writers and editors, 
offers you a chance to write steadily, under the patient direction of 
a professional. You may concentrate on fiction or non-fiction. You 
may do elementary or advanced work. You are offered interesting 
writing jobs and encouraged to complete them quickly. You may 
also submit original work of any type, or story ideas for appraisal. 
Everything you write for a full year will be individually criticized 
by your own instructor, who will answer your questions, help you 
decide what you are best fitted to do. 


WORK AT HOME, ON YOUR OWN TIME 


The Magazine Institute is not a hurry-up course and does not pre- 
tend to be able to teach you a few tricks that will make you into a 
successful writer overnight. It takes a full year to complete and 
students are required to submit written work regularly. But you 
work in your own home, in your spare time, and you set your own 
schedule. New work is sent out to you only as you complete what 
you have in hand. You may consult freely by mail and you have 
the privilege of using the Manuscript Sales Service without addi- 
tional charge. 


TEST YOUR NATURAL ABILITY, FREE 


The Magazine Institute Course is open only to qualified students 
who possess some natural writing ability. 


A qualifying Literary Aptitude Test, together with a free booklet 
listing successful graduates, will be sent on request. There is no 
obligation, of course, and the test will be appraised without charge. 


FILL OUT AND MAIL THE COUPON BELOW 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 





Fi Rockefeller Plaza, Dept. 83-M. 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send your free Literary Aptitude Test and 
other information about the Magazine Institute to: 


The MAGAZINE 
INSTITUTE 


50 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 26, N.Y. 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
(Licensed by the State of N. Y.) 


Name 
Street Address 


City or Town ae 
(All inquiries confidential. No Salesman will call. 








words, with occasional articles running from 
3,500 to 5,000 words if the subject and the 
treatment warrant it. 

The editor is Andrew Hecht, a man of 
much experience and ability, with a very 
friendly attitude toward new talent. Pay- 
ment is on the low side—up to $200. 

WOMAN’S DAY at 19 West 44th Street, 
New York 36, has a new format, and with 
it a slight variation in editorial require- 
ments. 

Betty Finnin, Fiction Editor, wants scripts, 
but please no more stories about children for 
a while. They are overloaded on children’s 
viewpoints. 

Right now you’d have a much better 
chance with a good love story. The writing 
should not be precious, but solid and emo- 
tional. A humorous story has an even bet- 
ter chance because this commodity is rare. 

In the non-fiction department the big 
news is the front of the book “What Goes 
On Here.” This consists of brief, newsy, 
sprightly items, about things that are hap- 
pening, which are of special interest. A 
woman of 4’ 11” who drives a truck, low- 
cost group travel, a husky construction 
worker who is an expert cake decorator, a 
zoologist’s advice for taming wild animals— 


In the May issue 


Summer Conferences Are Coming—our 
listing of major conferences will help you 
decide where to go 


The Jekyll and Hyde of Your Characters— 
Edgar Jean Bracco tells you how to make 
your characters many-sided 


Take a Look Backward—pointers on writ- 
ing and selling the historical article, by 
Joseph Stocker 


How To Become Your Own Publisher, by 
Roy Hoopes. A very amusing piece with a 
lot of inside information on the publishing 
business 


Plus special market reports from Boston and 
Philadelphia and other ideas and features. 
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things like that. 
here. 
bet. 

For longer articles the first thing Man- 
aging Editor Wales looks for, is emotional 
identification for his reader. The best sub- 
jects are those which are closest to the 
reader in her daily life, and that can be 
of direct help to her. “A good example of 
what I mean,” said Mr. Wales, “is a re- 
cent article by Arthur Gordon about tran- 
quillizers. Its title: ‘Happiness Doesn’t 
Come in Pills.’ ” 

With a major article of this type where 
the subject matter is of primary concern, a 
query is best. 

If you have a flair for humor, this is a 
good market for short humorous pieces 
400 to 800 words, on any subject that’s 
familiar to the average woman reader of 
WOMAN’S DAY. With these the finished ar- 
ticle is your best best, because everything 
depends on the treatment. No poetry or 
verse. 

AMERICAN WEEKLY is a Sunday supple- 
ment distributed nationally with 32 leading 
newspapers. The address is 63 Vesey Street, 
New York City 7, the Editor is Ernest V. 
Heyn. 

Wanted here are dramatic narratives of 
stories behind the news, personality pieces, 
or stories about the past if there is a timely 
tie-in. The magazine currently uses no fic- 
tion but articles should have strong nar- 
rative appeal to catch and hold the reader's 
interest. There is a wide range of subjects: 
new developments in the fields of science, 
stories of faith and inspiration, achievement, 
romance, adventure. If you can get photos, 
they will make your story more valuable 

Preferred lengths are about 850 words 
for a single page, and about 1,500 words 
for a two-page spread. Some shorter stories 
are used in the back of the magazine—300 
to 600 words, and they buy an occasional 
piece that runs longer than 1,500 words. 
But you have a better chance with an arti- 
cle that fits in with the regular wordage. 

Editors strongly urge that you first submit 
a brief 150-200-word outline before under- 
taking a finished manuscript. Story ideas 
which can be developed by the staff are 


The shorter, the better 
Just a few paragraphs is your best 





THE INSIDE STORY ON COOPERATIVE PUBLISHING 


a frank discussion . . . yours FREE! 


The widespread lack of information about subsidy book publish- 
ing has deterred many authors from getting their books into print. 
Now, in a forthright and revealing booklet that every new writer 
should read, one of the foremost publishers explains clearly and 
frankly just how its cooperative book publishing plan works. 


are Comet authors. ...Comet’s markets? Which author has the 
most to gain from cooperative publishing — the writer of fiction, 
non-fiction, poetry or juveniles? How To Publish Your Book 
goes into detail. 


does Comet’s complete publishing program include? Can you 
expect quality printing and editing, advertising and sales? What 
about intensive radio and television promotion? The following 
excerpts indicate what Comet can do: 


“We would be very happy to review White Angel Kitty on our 
morning show, Open House.” WMBR-TV 


“Please have Madge Brissenden contact us regarding an inter- 
view on the daily show.” KFOX 


“T will contact Mr. Hamada and\be happy to arrange for a guest- 
radio appearance by this local writer.” KPOA 


are Comet books sold? In addition to sales to bookstores, whole- 
salers, libraries and other outlets,Comet’s Promotion and Sub- 
sidiary Rights Department explores the possibilities of selling 
book rights to the vast market of movies, magazines, book clubs, 
newspaper syndicates, television, radio, and foreign publishers. 


HOW an Comet’s cooperative publishing plan work for you? How 
often are royalty payments made? How does the Comet author 
benefit? 


Don’t publish your book until you find out the facts. 
Learn about Comet’s 
@ Free evaluation of your manuscript 
® Friendly editorial help 
® You obtain the services and economy 
of Comet’s own manufacturing plant 


@ The copyright for your book is taken 
sat te Soult teats Comet Press Books, Dept. WD 4 


Thirty-five years of reputable publish- 208 Varick St., Now Verk 14, ©. V. 
ing know-how Please send me, without obligation on 


my part, a FREE copy of HOW TO | 


e Your one payment covers everything PUBLISH YOUR BOOK. 


— no additional charges 


® Maximum publicity, review attention, 
sales and promotion of your book Name 


MAIL Street 


COMET me 


PRESS Books (aSisdy 
200 VARICK St. NEW YORK 14,4. ¥. WROL270 














City 
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also possibilities. For these $25 to $50 is 
paid. 

A query by mail is generally preferred, 
but if your idea requires immediate re- 
sponse, telephone Assignment Editor An- 
drew Brashears, or Story Editor Charles 
Renshaw, Jr., at Barclay 7-1525. 


ALFRED HITCHCOCK MAGAZINE, MURDER 
and PURSUED, all edited by Bill Manners, 
are now published by Decker Publishing 
Co., Inc., an affiliate of St. John’s. By the 
time you read this the editorial offices will 
be at the new location, Chanin Building, 
122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

THE ALFRED HITCHCOCK MAGAZINE is go- 
ing into an 81x11 64-page format, and 
the stories Bill wants for this book are kind 
of special. They do not need to deal with 
murder necessarily. Other crime situations 
are acceptable, if the suspense is main- 
tained. The emphasis here is on character- 
ization, theme, and the quality of the writ- 
ing rather than on violence for its own 
sake. Entertainment value is important, 
but the tone should be sophisticated and 
subtle. No husband-wife murders, here. 

There are twelve stories in each issue, 
which can range anywhere from 1,000 to 
15,000 words. Of course you have a better 
chance with the shorter ones because more 
of them will be used. Mr. Hitchcock is 
using the magazine as a source of material 
for his TV show, and as you know his taste 
is for the sly, quietly hair-raising tales with 
trends of sardonic humor. Payment is 3c to 
6c a word on acceptance. 
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Bill Manners is a swell person to work 
with, and loves to discover new writers. Al! 
you have to do is write good stories. 


MURDER and PURSUED are alternating 
bi-monthlies, also 8x11, 64-page books. 
Here stories should be from 3,000 to 10,000 
words, and the slant is entirely different. 
For these two magazines Bill Manners 
wants “strong” stories, from the standpoint 
of both plot and subject matter. Lots of 
exciting story action, murder, violence and 
sex. lc a word. 

Their book mMaANTRAP has been discon- 
tinued. 


SWANK and BACHELOR, the first a quar- 
terly, the second a bi-monthly, are put out 
by Magazine Management Company, 635 
Madison Avenue, New York City 21, N. Y., 
and edited by Bruce Friedman. 

For both magazines Mr. Friedman needs 
short fiction, 1,500 to 2,000 words or even 
shorter. Each story must have some shock 
value, not tacked on at the end, but well 
integrated into the core of the story. 

In articles, the emphasis he wants, is 
strongly masculine; profiles of adventurous 
men, war stories, murder stories, historical 
and nostalgic tales of derring-do. On the 
stands right now are the summer issues of 
BACHELOR and the May issue of SWANK. 
Study “The Amazing Legend of Mike 
Todd” by Dick Lemon, “Twenty Murders 
For the Fireside Enthusiast” by Charles 
Boswell, and “The Hotel Hugger-Mugger” 
by Morgan Morris, in the current issue of 
SWANK. 

In BACHELOR, pay special attention to 
“Wenching Around The Water Cooler.” 
a piece on office rascality by Dick Reddy, 
and the story about the Borgia Family by 
David Herrick. 

BACHELOR has a regular department, 
Bachelor’s Tale, which is a 750-word story, 
really an expanded anecdote with a strong 
sexy twist. 

For both magazines short fillers are 
wanted too, of the same general category) 
No poetry or verse. 

“The Bachelor's Tale” brings $100 to 
$125, the longer pieces $250 to $300. 


(Continued on page 76) 























Our Literary Agency Provides You With Marketing 
As Well As Counseling... Revision & Ghost Writing 


To induce you to send your manuscript to us, for $5.00 we'll 
appraise it, no matter how long. If it’s salable, we'll sell it for 
you. If it isn’t, we'll tell you why, and offer to show you by 
detailed instruction how to make it salable. 


WE HANDLE ALL TYPES OF CREATIVE WRITING 
WE RETURN FREE, IN STURDY PACKAGING ...! 


REVISIONS and GHOST WRITING are professional, skillful, 
making your stories come alive. We say what you want said, in 
the dramatic way you want it stated. We can prove it by pub- 
lished examples. A typed script is furnished on bond paper, with 
two carbons. 


You'll be eager to own the book MODERN WRITERS. Frank 
Scully said in Variety, “Every writer should have a copy on his 
desk.” MODERN WRITERS sold all over the world for $5.00. 
You can get it NOW for $1.50—or FREE, by submitting a book 
or play. 


Our TALENT QUIZ searches out your writing “know-how”. 
It’s 50¢, or FREE, when you submit a short ms. 


CONSULTATIONS available by appointment. 
Phone RE 1-6780 


NO OTHER CAN OFFER YOU SUCH VALUES 


Nothing would make us happier than to help you 
win success, prestige, and fortune . . . YOU are 
the one who can help us to help you. Mail or express 
your ms. NOW, to: 


Mary Kay Tennison 


Authors Agency & Counselor 








1658 So. Normandie Los Angeles 6, California 








General Markets 


Health: An Osteopathic Publication, 212 E. 
Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Ill. Raymond P. Kee- 
necker, D.O., Editor. Issued monthly; 15c a copy; 
$1.25 a year. Published for laymen by the Ameri- 
can Osteopathic Association. Uses straight articles 
of good quality on any topic relating to health, 
accompanied, if possible, by good black-and-white 
photographs. Preferred lengths: 1,000-2,500 
words. Also buys cover photos at $15, and pun- 
gent cartoons. Pays 2c a word and up, on accept- 
ance. Reports in one month. 


Journal of Lifetime Living, 1625 Bay Rd., 
Miami Beach, Fla. Ann White, Editor. This pub- 
lication is devoted to the interests of men and 
woman aged 45 and over. First-person stories are 
wanted in the following categories: success stories 
of persons who went into small businesses for 
themselves during middle age or later; experi- 
ences with various aspects of retirement, travel, 
and solutions to family or personal problems by 
men and women in the above age group. Articles 
should make a definite point, and may range in 
length from 500 to 1,000 words. Also wanted 
are first-person articles of 100 to 800 words re- 
calling old times (30 or more years ago) for a 
new feature. Typical subjects would be: The First 
Movie I Ever Saw, My Last Ride on a Horse 
Car, The Day Electricity Came to Our House, 
etc. Contributions may also deal with notable 
events of the past, provided the writer witnessed 
or had some connection with them. Samples are: 
The Day I Enlisted in World War I, or, I Re- 
member The Titanic, etc. The editors suggest 
that a copy be examined before submitting, but 
ask that writers do not write for a sample copy. 
Rates depend upon material, and are made upon 
acceptance. 


Our Pastime Magazine, 436 E. 59th St., New 
York 22, N. Y. Issued quarterly; 25c per copy. 
Rev. Leo Louis Martello, Editor. This magazine 


features humorous quatrains and epigrams by 
young, new and beginning writers in its column, 
“The Writers’ Showcase.” Also uses articles, stor- 
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Last minute 


\ 
\ 
market news from coast to coast. 


\ \ 


ies and other pieces, but prefers to be queried 
first before submission of a manuscript. Writers 
living in New York are urged to get in touch 
with Rev. Martello. Contributions are not limite 

to New York people, however. Payment is 

a word, on publication. 


Salt Water Sportsman, 157 Federal St., Bostor 
10, Mass. Frank Woolner, Editor, writes that, 
beginning with the June 1959 issue, this maga- 
zine will also cover the Pacific Coast. Therefor: 
there is now a market here for West Coast mate- 
rial, as well as stories from the Atlantic and Gulf 
states. Needs factual articles on salt water sport 
fishing, together with three to five photograph 
for illustration. Copy should run 2,500 to 3,000 
words, and be slanted to the everyday angle: 
rather than the big game fisherman, and the 
writer must know his subject. Articles from salt 
water fishermen who happen to be writers ar: 
what Mr. Woolner is looking for. Do not send 
cartoons or poetry. Present need is West Coast 
material, and articles (with photos) from Al! 
bama, Louisiana, Mississipppi and Texas. Writ- 
ers who want to study the magazine may obtain 
a free sample on request. Payment is 1c a 
word, plus $3 each for photos used. Reports are 
prompt, and payment is made upon acceptanc: 


U. S. Camera, 9 E. 40th St., New York 16, N. ¥ 
Ed Hannigan, Editor. Uses quite a bit of do-it- 
yourself material since this magazine is devoted 
to the camera hobbyist. There is a departm« 
called “U. S. Camera Kinks,” which uses brief 
items on a new or novel way to do somethin: 
or to adapt some item to useful purpose for the 
photographer. Each issue also carries a ‘Phot 
Worksheet,” which is a two-page construction- 
type feature on building a usable piece of dark- 
room or accessory equipment, etc. It is preferred 
that these features be illustrated with a photo- 
graph, but, where necessary, drawings are desire 
It is always best to query on all material befor: 
submitting. Payment for single, brief illustrate 
kinks to full-page or two-page articles of th 
nature is from $5 to $100, and is made upon 
publication. 





Men’s Fiction Markets 


Dude, West Park Publishing Corp., 19 W. 44th 
St., New York 36, N. Y. James H. Holmes, Edi- 
tor-in-Chief, writes that he wants short fiction 
in lengths varying from 500 to 3,500 words, and 
on up to 7,000 words. All acceptable stories must 
be focused in plot—well thought out—and must 
be planned for this magazine, or for its compan- 
ion magazine, Gent. Space is limited in these 
magazines, so a short, tightly told and sharply 
plotted story is most acceptable. Rates are grad- 
ually increasing, and are made after acceptance. 
Murder and crime backgrounds are not usually 
accepted, unless the story is outstanding. 


Nugget, 545 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
George Wiswell, Editor, writes that the readers 
of his magazine are interested in sex that is de- 
picted in a healthy and/or humorous vein. All 
types of humor are wanted, with particular em- 
phasis on satire and irony. Off-beat stories that 
are written with strength, and in a sharp, concise 
manner, will find a welcome here. Major reasons 
for rejections are: poor plot, bad writing, trite- 
ness, incomplete development of theme, or, in 
some cases, the subject matter may be one that 
is not acceptable by the editors—such as, sex 
perversion, crime, adventure, blood and gore. 
Articles and stories run in length from 1,000 to 
5,000 words, but most wanted length is the 
1,500-word short short. Payments average from 


Try PC. 


$100 to $300 depending upon length, subject 
matter and author, and are made upon accept- 
ance. 

Playboy, 11 E. Superior St., Chicago 11, IIl. 
Ray Russell, Executive Editor, writes: “You 
bet we’re interested in seeing both short and long 
fiction primarily slanted toward the male reader! 
Our reader, specifically, is the urban male of 
better than average income, education and intelli- 
gence. He is more than usually receptive to new 
ideas. He enjoys life. He likes his work, and, in 
the great majority of cases, is involved in one of 
the ‘glamor’ jobs. Naturally he enjoys reading 
stories about people like himself. I would call 
this type story an ‘on-beat’ story, for want of a 
better word. But there is also a need for the 
‘off-beat’ or ‘off-trail’ story. All fiction must be 
adult, sophisticated, well-constructed and ex- 
tremely well-written. A careful reading of the 
magazine is always a good idea. Word lengths 
range from 2,500 to 10,000. Occasionally we use 
a short-short of about 800 to 1,000 words. We 
pay $2000, and up, for lead fiction, with com- 
parably excellent rates for other fiction, never 
falling below the short-short rate of $500.” 


Rogue, P. O. Box 230, Evanston, Ill. Bill Ham- 
ling, Editor, wants fiction slanted to the male 
reader. This reader is between twenty and thirty- 
five years of age, and his interests are escapist. 
Therefore, he wants vicarious thrills and pleas- 
ures in the fiction he reads. He tends towards 


a if youre tired of writing complete scripts which dont sell. 


TRY P (RD it you want your errors corrected the moment you make them. 


if you want step-by-step assistance in writing 


PC, of course, is SMLA’s outstanding special 
service, Personal Collaboration, which we originally 
tested by working with sixteen entirely new writers. 
Before the test period was over, fourteen had sold 
two scripts each or more. 

The success of the service stems entirely from its 
one basic, simple principle: Instead of allowing the 
client to work in the dark when writing his stories or 
articles, and perhaps end up with flaw-filled scripts 
which won’t sell, the agency watches over and works 
with him every inch of the way, from idea stage 
through finished script and sale. Under PC service, 
the agency shows the client how to analyze stories 
or articles, and plot the way the top professionals 
on our client-list do it—helps him write first drafts 
on which the agency goes to work with blue pencil 
—step by step until the scripts are entirely salable 
and out to market under the same sales service we 
give our established clients—and sold. 

And, because SMLA is a manuscript-sales agency 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, INC. 


NEW YORK 36.N.Y. 


580 FIFTH AVENUE, 


scripts ‘which sell. 


and not a school, there are no “test assignments” or 
“lessons” or other waste motion off the track. Every 
bit of work the writer does is on material which ends 
up offered for sale. Nor is the service dragged out 
—PC in full covers a comparatively short period of 
time. And there is no dull waiting: PC material is 
worked on the same day the mail brings it in, and 
replies go out by special delivery air mail, if desired. 

Nearly all of the new writers accepted for PC 
service have now sold: to The Saturday Evening 
Post, Cosmopolitan, This Week, Redbook, Family 
Circle, Toronto Star Weekly, Modern Romances, 
True Confessions, Coronet, Manhunt, Ellery Queen’s 
Mystery Magazine. Argosy, Adventure, Rinehart, 
Dutton, Gold Medal and many, many others. We'll 
be happy to discuss working with you. 

Personal Collaboration is open to promising new 
writers who have, or have not, worked with us be- 
fore, and the charge is moderate. Please write for 
full details. No charge or obligation, of course. 
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14th SOUTHWEST 
WRITERS CONFERENCE 


June 8-11 


$1,000 in Cash Prizes . . . Entries returned with 
comment . . . Workshops . . . Lectures .. . 
Luncheons ... Autograph Party .. Visit to the 
fabulous King Ranch... Sailing... 

Talk shop with editors, publishers, critics, 
famous writers including HARRISON SMITH, 
WILLIAM B. HART, NINA DORRANCE, DR. 
TOM BATTEN, TIMOTHY SEIDES, J. FRANK 
DOBIE, STANTON COBLENTZ, HARNETT T. 
KANE, FRED GIPSON, GARLAND ROARK, 
LON TINKLE, J. MEREDITH TATTON, DR. 
W. A. STIGLER, JOEL MCCRINDLE, L. L. 
FOREMAN, HOLLAND MCCOMBS, FRANK 
WARDLAW, ROSS PHARES, DECHARD 
TURNER, LYNWOOD GIACOMINI, MAR- 
GARET PAGE, KEN HARPER, SIDDIE JOE 
JOHNSON, RITA NAYLOR, LILY PETER, 
COTHBURNE O’NEAL, BROWNIE McNEIL, 
RUEL MCDANIEL, HARRY RANSOME, M. D. 
MCELROY, EDYTHE CAPREOL, KATHRANE 
EVANS, VAN CHANDLER, KATHERINE MC- 
COMB, CARL GIBKE, LEONARD ORMEROD, 
DR. J. A. CARROLL, CHARLES BECKMAN 


. and others. 


Director Dee Woods 
406 S. Carancahua Corpus Christi, Texas 
Sessions in the Robert Driscoll Hotel 





LIVE OAK WRITERS CONFERENCE 
Biloxi, Mississippi 
APRIL 25, 26, 27, 1957 


Hodding Carter, Evans Harrington, John Husband 
Katherine Anne Porter, Ray Samuel 


WRITE: Department of Conferences and Institutes, Uni- 


versily, 


Mississippi for bulletin. 








PHILADELPHIA CONFERENCE 
PHILADELPHIA REGIONAL WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


NINTH ANNUAL e 


Cash prize contests. Workshops in 12 subjects, 
lectures. Consultations. 
Sylvania Hotel. Write for programs to: 


OLGA P. MacFARLAND, Registrar 
P.O. Box 897 


JUNE 5, 6, 7 





Evening 
All sessions held at the modern 


Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania 





HAVE A PROFITABLE VACATION 


With the Author of a Prize- Winning Novel 

Live at my Writers’ Colony in N. H. from 1 day to 
6 weeks Tuition 1 includes story, article, novel, play, 
or poetr room, meals, (19th yr.). Reference 
WHO’ WHO IN THE MIDWEST, 6 textbooks, 1500 
lectures. Or, I'll also help you sell by mail coach- 
ing. $1 M. words. $10 per month. 

MILDRED I. REID 
49 Salem Lane Evanston, Illinois 





CALIFORNIA WRITERS CONFERENCE 
April 12-13 
Oakland, California 
Two full days with prominent, successful authors, discussing 
markets, trends and techniques from the search for an idea 


to the preparation and submission of the final manuscript. 
Write 


OAKLAND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
1320 Webster Street Oakland 12 











sophistication, probably desiring racy entertain- 


ment. 


Stories with an upbeat ending are pre- 


ferred, although the downbeat ending is some- 
times acceptable. Stories should have either the 
light touch, or definitely serious. Nothing shou!d 
be morbid or depressing, however. Strong, roman- 
tic slant is good, although not necessary. Tongue- 
in-cheek handling of sex is a good idea, but satire 
and straight handling have an equal chance. 
Plots must be logical and complete; motivations 


clearly shown and not dragged in to supply 


the market before submitting. 


Swank, 655 Madison Ave., New York 21, N. Y 


Bruce J. Friedman, Editor, writes: “We are 


a 
climax. Lengths are from 2,000 to 4,000 words. 
Payment is 5c per word, and up, and is made 
on acceptance. The editors urge writers to study 


in 
n- 


terested in seeing short fiction primarily slanted 
toward the male reader, or at least with an essen- 


tially male appeal. We like rather off-beat stories 
sophisticated rather than ‘tough’ in nature. Anc 


the stories must be short—3,000 words are the 
maximum. We find that most unsolicited manu- 


scripts must be rejected because the writers don 


seem to have read the magazine, and are sending 


anything they have around. It is much better 


become acquainted with the particular magazine, 


and slant your writing toward it. 
acceptance.” 


Special Report From American 
Sunday-School Union 


“We are endeavoring to strengthen the tone « 


We pay on 


the manuscripts we secure, to solicit better free- 


lance writers for articles, and to raise the stand- 


ards in every way of our publications for whic! 


we solicit free-lance material. 


“The Committee on Publication of our Society 


is endeavoring to appeal to reputable writers seek- 


ing to make our market by a readjustment 


rates for material of all sorts. We would like « 
encourage writers to study our market and to 


submit material for our consideration. 


“We are in great need of stories of fifteen hun- 


dred words to eighteen hundred words for use in 


CHRISTIAN YOUTH, especially for primary a 


junior-age readers. We use serials such as religiou 


mystery stories. 


“We are also in deep need of dependable a: 


ticles on Sunday-school methods, especially for the 
various departments, and in particular for schools 


using the Uniform Series of Sunday-school |¢ 
sons. 
the general task of Christian education. 

“It is always wisest and safest to consult t 
several editors as to our current needs. 


Other articles are also needed related ¢ 


“All material submitted to us must be consist 


ently evangelical, Biblical material, with a sound 


approach to readers who are frequently in heart; 


accord with the Union principles upon which our 


Society operates. 
‘All inquiries may be addressed to me as Edit: 


of Publications of the Society. Our Society, by the 
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way, is in its one hundred and fortieth year, al- 
though we can trace our lineage back to the end 
of the eighteenth century.”—William J. Jones, 
Editor of Publications, 1816 Chestnut Street, Phil- 
adelphia 3, Penna. 


Trade Journals 


Air Force Magazine, Mills Bldg., 17th St. and 
Penna. Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Issued 
monthly; 35c per copy; $4.00 per year. James H. 
Straubel, Editor. Wants fiction and non-fiction 
on subjects of military aviation interest. Mr. 
Straubel writes that the best chance for free- 
lancers is historical material. Rates are from 3c 
to 5c per word, with payment upon accéptance. 
Buys a limited number of 8x10 glossy photo- 
graphs when they accompany an article. Reports 
are within two to three weeks. 


American Boxmaker, 475 N. Santa Cruz Ave., 
Los Gatos, Calif. Issued monthly ; 35c per copy; 
$3.00 per year. Harold R. Stoakes, Editor. Uses 
material overing the paperboard boxmaking in- 
dustry: setup, folding, corrugated and solid fibre. 
Buys little from the free-lance writer, but will 
acknowledge queries. A new boxmaking plant in 
a particular locality may be the source of feature 
article material, but the writer should query first 
to ascertain requirements. Pays an average of 
$50 for a feature story—approximately 2,000 
words plus five photographs. Payment is on ac- 
ceptance, and reports are within two to four 
weeks, 


Bargains, Tower Press, P. O. Box 591, Lynn, 
Mass. Issued monthly. The editors are very much 
in need of self-help stories of 1,000 to 2,000 
words on making money at home, operating small 
businesses, projects that brought in extra money, 
and others in a similar vein. Payment of 3c per 
word, with an extra of $5 for photos or drawings 
used with the article, is made upon acceptance. 


Food Mart News, 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 1, Ill. Issued twice a month; 15c per copy 
$3.00 per year. Charles H. Sandler, Editor. Wants 
news and features concerning retail grocers, 
wholesale grocers, food brokers, food manufac- 
turing companies and salesmen. These should not 
exceed 600 words. Payment is 1¥%c per word, 
plus $7 per photo, and is made after publication. 
Higher rates are paid for special assignments. 
The editors like people and activity in photo- 
graphs that are submitted. Reports are made 
within two weeks. 

Land Improvement, 1207 Moro, Manhattan, 
Kansas. Issued monthly; 35c per copy; $3.50 per 
year. Albert Horlings, Editor, is always in the 
market for articles of 500 to 1,500 words about 
land improvement contractors—contractors who 
work closely with the Soil Conservation Service 
or Extension in building farm ponds, diversions, 
terraces, grassed waterways, or who do land level- 


Since 1926 


BREAD 


the first founded and still the first 


Writers’ Conference 
AUGUST 14-28 


Director: John Ciardi 

Fiction & Non-Fiction: Kay Boyle, 
Jr., Bruce Lancaster, William 
Sloane, Mildred Walker. 

Poetry: Léonie Adams 

Eunice Blake 

Special Lecturers: Robert Frost, Lincoln Barnett, 
Catherine Drinker Bowen, David McCord, Win- 
fred van Atta 


A. B. Guthrie, 
Raney, William 


Juvenile Literature: 


For information write: 
BREAD LOAF WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
Middlebury College © Middlebury, Vermont 


FLOATING WORKSHOPS TO BERMUDA 


Writers and those who dream of becoming writers can combine 
- xciting vacation trips aboard ‘Queen of Bermuda’ ith 

REE writing instruction 
on expense June 28th 
scheduled for July 





Join a writers’ houseparty on an 
1 7-day maiden voyage. 13-day sailings 
13th and August 24th. Exotic Nassau work- 
hops planned for fall. Staff includes: Malcolm Stewart and 
Pauline Bloom. Size of groups limited for each trip 


Available only through 


American-Foreign Travel Associates 
34 So. Clinton St. Doylestown, Pa. 


CLEVELAND WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
JUNE 27-29 
Workshops in fiction, article, juvenile and other fields 
conducted by top editors and writers. Cash prizes! All 
essions held at Higbee Department Store. For details, 


enn IRV. LEIBERMAN 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 


24th WRITERS CONFERENCE 

in the ROCKY MOUNTAINS 
July 22 - August 9, 1957 

For both beginning and senutioual writers. Work- 


shops include novel, short story, poetry, non-fiction, 
juvenile fiction and television drama. 
. 





565 Hipp Annex 





Distinguished staff, with William E. Barrett, Warren 

Beck, Virginia Sorensen, Rolfe Humphries, and 

others. 

Comfortable climate, oni accommodations, 

scenic attractions. + 

Write Don Saunders, Conference Director 
University of Colorado 








Macky 366 Boulder, Colorado 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Second Pacific Northwest International Writers 
Conference will be held on the Beautiful Campus of the 
University of Washington at Seattle on July 25, 26 and 

, 1957, with a cruise on July 28th across picturesque 
Puget Sound to Kiana Lodge on the Olympia Pensinula 
for a salmon barbecue and Potlatch dinner. Two hundred 
fifty rooms have been reserved in the University of Wash- 
ington dormitories for visitors. 

Workshop swill be staffed by leading authors and edu- 
cators and special sessons on the theme of looking into 
the “windows of tomorrow’’ for new and fresh material 
will be novel, instructive and inspirational. 


RALPH BUSHNELL POTTS, President 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST INTERNATIONAL 
WRITERS CONFERENCE, INC. 


(a non-profit corporation ) 


1702 Hoge Building Seattle 4, Washington 





VOICE WRITER 


You Tape It —I'll Type It 
(also Manuscripts) 
LILLIAN TAUTGES ELDERS 
—PERFECT LETTER SERVICE— 
2020 Pestalozzi Street PRospect 3-7710 


<> 
tg St. Louis 18, Mo. 





BOOK WRITERS, ATTENTION! 


EXPERT HELP for your novel or non-fiction book will 
pave the way to success for you. My clients are selling. I 
edit, correct, revise wherever necessary, and present your 
writings at their very best. Returned to you typewritten, 
and ready for publication. $1.50 per thousand words, carbon 
copy included. Easy terms may be arranged. 


EDITH M. NAILL 


Box 7 Gower, Missouri 





CASH FOR FILLERS 


“Pen Money” lists over 400 paying markets for fillers. 
brief items, and “‘shorticles’’ of all types, besides 
presenting instructive articles on how to write sal- 
able filler material. Send 50c for the Spring-Summer 
issue. 


PEN MONEY, Dept. WD, Upland, Ind. 





MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Beautiful bond paper; 60c per 1000 words, 
70c per 1000 with corrections; poetry lc per 


line. Free carbon. Send postage please. 
Fast Service, No Delays 


ELLEN BROWN 


Box 3082 Fort Worth 5, Texas 








Thirteenth Annual University of Denver 


WRITERS’ WORKSHOP 
JUNE 24 - JULY 19 


Study sessions will be held in the following groups: 
Gencral Session (concerned with problems common to 
all writers), popular short story, quality short story, 
novel, poetry, non-fiction, juvenile writing. 


Gilbert Nieman, Rolfe Humphries, Alan Swallow, 
Theodore Cogswell, Dorothy E. S. Hansen, Vir- 
ginia Greene Millikin, Donna Geyer. 


For further information write to: 
John Williams, Director 
Workshop for Writers, Dept. 2 W 4 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 


Denver 10, Colorado 








ing, farm drainage work, install irrigation systems 
on contract, do custom fertilizer or spraying work 
etc. Circulation is national. Also buys articles 
about new devices used in land improvement 
work, such as improved trickle tubes for ponds, 
forms for concrete work used in water control o1 
conservation (agricultural), a better stake for 
land leveling, etc. Wants feature stories on Wor! 
Unit Conservationists or unusual Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts, especially as this affects land in 

provement contractors. Readers are agricultural 
contractors and Soil Conservation Service techni- 
cians. Evangelical material on conservation is not 
desired. Readers want new ideas, or controversia! 
material. Pictures are very much desired. Uses 
some short news-type stories, but does not want 
re-writes of news clips. Material should interest 
the contractor and not the farmer. Mr. Horlings 
writes: “We buy articles from free-lancers, but 
we don’t often get good ones. It is almost impos- 
sible to write a good article for us without know 

ing something about agriculture, or mixing with 
Work Unit Conservationists and conservation 
contractors. Almost every contractor has a good 
story and picture in him, so ask for a new idea 
for Land Improvement and take it down, and 
then send it to us.” Payment is $2 to $5 for new 
items, up to $15 for longer news article or short 
feature. Pays $50 usually for longer articles with 
pictures, but will go higher. Reports are vary 
prompt when a script is not acceptable—a little 
slower on the ones the editors are debating about 


Mart Magazine, 470 Fourth Ave., New York 
16, N. Y. John L. Stoutenburgh, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 75c per copy; $5.00 per year. Buys 
dealer method (success) articles, only very occa- 
sionally since the magazine is mostly staff-written 
Good rates are paid, but material is acceptable 
only if it is extraordinarily good. Reports are 
very prompt. 


Merchandiser for Mid-America, Published by 
Flower and Garden, 559 Westport Rd., Kansas 
City 11, Mo. Frank A. Bartonek edits this new 
trade magazine going to garden centers, hard- 
ware stores, seed stores, nurseries, and manufac- 
turers and distributors of horticultural products 
and related hard lines. Mr. Bartonek, a former 
free-lance writer, wants dealer “success” storie 
of about 1,200 to 2,000 words with three to five 
pictures; also brief merchandising, display and 
promotion ideas with or without pictures, and 
samples of unusual advertisements. Emphasis 
must be on the horticultural products (lawn and 
garden) side of the dealer’s business. Interest !s 
in dealers in the area from the Alleghanies to the 
Rockies and from the Canadian border to north- 
ern Texas. Applications from experienced writers 
for occasional asignments are invited. Sample 
copy will be sent upon request. Payment is |: 
a word, with $3 for each glossy photograph used 
Market is wide open at present, and decisions are 
prompt. 
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The Office Magazine, 232 Madison Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. Issued monthly; 35c per copy; 
$3.00 per year. James Gorman, Editor. Wants 
good articles, illustrated if possible, on utiliza- 
tion, application of office equipment in large, 
medium-sized and occasionally small offices. Also 
“how-to” articles, case-history articles on office 
management problems, solutions to office worker 
headaches, too much -paperwork confusion, etc. 
Length varies, but averages 1,500 words, al- 
though it may run from 500 to 2,500 words. Pay- 
ment is from $15 to $500 per article. Wants only 
articles which contain all important and necessary 
details without repetition. Uses photographs of 
new office buildings—interior shots of clerical 
areas showing equipment in use; reception’ rooms 
of unusual note, etc. Generally pays $5 per photo. 
Reports within one to two weeks. 


Plastering Industries, 215 W. Harrison, Seattle 
99, Wash. Issued monthly; 25c per copy; $2.00 
per year, $5.00 for three years. Charles F. Clay, 
Editor, writes, “We use articles or news informa- 
tion pertaining to lathing and plastering subjects 
only, written to appeal to the professional lather, 
plasterer, contractor, dealer or manufacturer in 
this industry. Feature articles on new methods 
and materials, if technically prepared, and well 
illustrated command the greatest fees. Trade and 
industry news, convention and meeting coverage, 
advertising and promotional programs, job prog- 
ress reports, industry personalities, and all man- 
ner of high-type material having special educa- 
tion, information or interest to the trade are 
welcome. We represent the industry’s interest 
world-wide and any information which will en- 
able those engaged in lathing and plastering to 
better their methods, their skills or the opportun- 
ity for profit and additional business are appropri- 
ate. We gladly answer queries and have available 
part-time correspondent assignments in some 
areas. Payment depends wholly upon our judg- 
ment of the material’s value—usually from 25c 
to $1 per published inch; $2 to $5 each for 
usable photographs of lathing and _ plastering 
subjects. We report usually within two weeks.” 


Auto Glass Journal, 505 Marlboro Rd., Wood- 
Ridge, New Jersey. Issued monthly; 50c per copy; 
$5.00 per year. M. Leonard Singer, Editor. Uses 
how-to-do-it articles discussing successful business 
plans—interviews, promotions—in 500 to 750 
words. Payment is 2c per word, plus $3.50 per 
photo used. Reports require two weeks. 


Rural Electrification Magazine, 1303 New 
Hampshire Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Issued monthly; 25c per copy; $2.00 per year. 
William S. Roberts, Editor. Uses feature articles 
on management, technical and economic trends 
affecting rural electrification, and human interest 
features on uses for electricity on the farm. Max- 
imum length is 1,800 words, with payment at 2c 
per word, upon acceptance. Buys 8x10 glossy 


photographs for specific article or for source file, 
and pays $5 each. Reports are within thirty days. 


Contests and Awards 


1957 Follett Beginning-to-Read Award. Con- 
test opened January 1, 1957, and closes on March 
31, 1957. Fiction or non-fiction for children be- 
tween the ages of six and eight (first, second and 
third graders), easy enough for these readers to 
read to themselves. It may not be submitted with 
illustrations, but should be planned so illustra- 
tions can be used when published. Any writer 
may enter whether or not he has had previous 
publications in book form, and may submit as 
many entries as he wishes. The winning manu- 
script will be awarded $2,000. All manuscripts 
submitted to this contest shall be understood to 
be presented for publication, whether they re- 
ceive the award or not. It is the hope of the 
publishers to find many manuscripts in addition 
to the award winner that are worthy of publica- 
tion. All manuscripts will be acknowledged upon 
receipt. Manuscripts should be addressed to The 
Follett Beginning-To-Read Award, 1010 West 
Washington Blvd., Chicago 7, Ill. Authors may 
write for entry form. 


Washington Square Writing Contest, inaugu- 
rated last spring by the Writing Center of New 
York University’s Division of General Education, 
has been expanded this year to include competi- 
tion in short stories and magazine articles as well 
as in poetry. Cash prizes will be awarded at a 
public ceremony in May to winners in each of 
the three categories. All writers, except those 
with one or more published books, may enter the 
competition. The contest closes April 1, 1957. 
First prize in each category is $50; second prize, 
$25; and third prize, autographed books. Short 
stories should be mailed to Dean Bower, Director 
of the Washington Square Writing Center, New 
York Univ., 1 Washington Sq., N., New York 3, 
N. Y. Poetry should be addressed to Dean Smith 
at the Division of General Education, 1 Wash- 
ington Sq., N., New York 3, N. Y. Entries in 
the poetry contest must total more than 100 lines, 
although a single poem may be of any length. 
Personal experience articles or general magazine 
articles should be sent to Professor Schmidt, 
NYC, NYU Div. of General Education, 1 Wash- 
ington Sq., N., New York 3, N. Y. 


The Eugene F. Saxton Memorial Trust, 49 
East 33rd Street, New York 16, N. Y., established 
by Harper & Brothers in 1943, offers fellow- 
ships in amounts of up to $2500 for a year’s 
work to enable talented writers to finish book 
projects in the fields of fiction, non-fiction and 
poetry. The decision to grant an award, arrived 
at by a board of three trustees, is based in each 
case on the applicant’s literary ability and the 
quality of the project he submits. For further 
information write to the Trust at the above ad- 
dress. 
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Cartoonist Cues 


By John Norment 


What does your cartoon editor want? Here are 


some tips on analyzing his taste in humor 


\ JO CARTOON EDITOR would do me bodily 
i N harm for suggesting to you that you 
study his magazine in order to find out what 
he wants. 

Going one step further, I’d like to suggest 
a method for studying and analyzing a 
magazine’s cartoon requirements. 

Pick out a magazine (POST, LOOK, THIS 
WEEK, TRUE—any one) that you'd like to 
have for a steady customer. Clip all the 
cartoons (not just the ones you like but all) 
from three or four issues and scotch tape 
them to the wall by your drawing board. 
Study them for a couple of hours a day for 
three or four weeks. Have a notebook 
handy and write down what you think. 

A good plan is to ask the old newspaper 
reporter questions of each cartoon: Who? 
What? Where? When? Why? How? 

Who are the characters in a cartoon? Are 
they ghosts? Never! Are they talking ani- 
mals? Hardly ever!Boy’s LIFE and THE 
NEW YORKER use a very few talking animals, 
but most magazines use none at all. So, 
who are the characters in the cartoons that 
hang on your wall? My guess is, you'll be 
batting over 750 if you assume these char- 
acters are people the magazine’s readership 
can easily recognize and/or identify with. 

What is the cartoonist talking about? 
What is happening in the picture? The 
theme, or subject matter of the cartoon is 
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what you’re looking for. Is there anything 
in the cartoon that would be distasteful to 
any segment of the people who buy the 
magazine? Does the cartoon insult any re- 
ligious beliefs? Is there a disparaging refer- 
ence made about a product that bring 
millions of dollars of revenue to the maga- 
zine? Almost all cartoons are about recog- 
nizably normal people, places and things, 
with characters who respond to the prob- 
lems of day-to-day living . . . love, work, 
raising a family, food, shelter, clothing. 
travel, entertainment and recreation. 

A cartoon of mine in THE PosT shows 4 
little boy emerging from the cellar covered 
with coal dust saying to his mother, “We 
own 3,761 pieces of coal.’? What the cartoon 
is talking about is the problem mothers 
have trying to keep little boys clean. The 
random curiosity. The almost obsessive 
interest of small boys in ownership modify 
the major theme of this cartoon: Problems 
of raising a family. 


Back Away From the Grand Canyon 


Where? Where is the event taking place? 
In the home? Office? Automobile? How 
does the cartoonist handle the treatment o! 
his set? If a middle aged, middle income, 
middle class, fat-middled man is talking 
with his wife about the imminent arrival! 





of his mother-in-law the set is probably a 
chair, lamp and wall line. This is because 
the where is not the theme of the cartoon. 
But, if your characters are visiting the 
Grand Canyon, then you have to back away 
for a % of a mile so you can create a con- 
vincing statement as to what the Grand 
Canyon looks like because that is the crux 
of the joke. When the humor in a cartoon 
does not depend on a specific where you 
will find that the set is of secondary impor- 
tance and kept subdued. Study the way 
where is indicated in the cartoons. 

When refers to the time of day, or the 
time of the year. Also, the past or the fu- 
ture. A toaster on the table says it’s morn- 
ing; so does the alarm clock ringing by the 
bed, a wife eating toast with curlers in her 
hair, a husband shaving. Overcoats on peo- 
ple and snow on the ground says it’s winter. 
People on a beach in their bathing suits says 
it’s summer (but if there’s a palm tree in 
the background it says Florida). Unshaven 
men standing by a cave entrance wearing 
torn furs and gazing at a pterodactyl flap- 
ping his 18 foot wing spread across the sky 
says the past. Is when important to the 
gag? How does the cartoonist say when. 
In the caption? In the picture? Both? 

Why? Why did whatever is happening 
in the cartoon happen? There must be 
some inner logic to every gag. At least one 
premise in your idea must be justified by 
the answer to the question why. This is 
especially true if the characters are not fol- 
lowing a normally acceptable pattern of 
human behavior. A man and woman are 
on a sidewalk passing an endless row of 
identical houses searching for one specific 
house. Why are they looking for it? Perhaps 
it’s their own home. Why can’t they find 
their own house? They’re newlyweds. So, 
the husband has his bride in his arms, both 
still wearing their wedding finery. He is 
searching for a threshold to cross. He says, 
“Somehow, I have a feeling that we’ve al- 
ready passed it.” (This cartoon was sold to 
King Features). Your reader must accept 
your basic premise (even if only temporar- 
ily) enough to get hooked emotionally so 
he can laugh at your story. There is always 
at least a partial answer to the question: 
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In The FREELANCER magazine, the 
beginner and the professional; the 
free lancer and the staff employee 
will enjoy the “ins” and “outs” of the 
cartoon, art and humor business, in 
story and pictures. The place to read 
about fellow artists, news of the 
trade, techniques and many other 
items of interest! 
PUBLISHED BI-MONTHLY 
A DRUKEL PUBLICATION 
Subscription rate $3.00 per year 


THE FREELANCER MAGAZINE 
P. O. BOX 1346, WATERBURY, CONN 


WRITE SONGS 


Magazine for Songwriters—Established 1946 
Song Contacts—Vital Technical Tips 
THE SONGWRITER'S REVIEW 
Sample 25c—$2 per year 
1650 WD Broadway New York 19 


PROVEN WAYS TO 
MAKE YOUR 
GAGS CLICK: 


Drawing and Selling Cartoons, by Jack Markow, 64 pages, 
illustrated, all phases of corveng L_Gortas and techniques. .$1.00 
How to Create 1 Gags A Year, by Markow, Koerner and 
Lampert. This best seller pPnny "gagwriters and cartoonists 
explains the devices for producing selling gags. Complete 
analysis of cartoon humor. Fully illustrated 00 
Cartoon Consultants Calendar for gagwriters and cartoonists. 
Idea inspirations listed 4 months in advance to meet =a 
deadlines, increase sales. Spiral-bound, illustrated. 

500 Cliche Captions. Ready-made captions with SE 
of how to convert them into sales-producing gags $2.00 


Send Check or Money Order to 


CARTOON CONSULTANTS 42°” 28 #¥. 22. ™ ¥. 


Suite 304-D 


MAIL NOW ! 
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CARTOON TUTOR 


This unique home study course offers per- 
sonal tutorship by a nationally famous 
cartoonist—Lawrence Lariar. 45 Lessons in 
comic art plus honest personal criticism by 
an instructor with more than 25 years of 
know-how. Offer limited to serious students 
only. 
Write: 


LAWRENCE LARIAR, Box WD | 


Professional School of Cartooning 
57 Lena Avenue Freeport, N. Y. 





AUTHORS 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS WORTHY 
OF THE BEST PRESENTATION 


Call or write SARA K. STILLMAN for 
Quality Typing at Reasonable Rates 
TRafalgar 9-9177 
1394 Third Avenue (at 79th Street) New York 21 





CONFESSIONS! 


Get into this well paying market where beginners are welcome. 

We handie eentesstone, onty. No other stories accepted for 
cism or sales. 

Our service is poregnaliaed. We work with you in a market 

where the absence of by- — — you an even chance with 


Story criticism: $1 per 1000 words; $5 mietnam. Rates for 
outlines and other services on reque: 


DORIS KRAKOWER ASSOCIATES 
GPO Box 1052 New York 1, N. Y. 








(Publishers of CONFESSION YEARBOOK) 


SONGWRITERS 


LARGE RECORDING COMPANY WANTS NEW SONGS! Your song 
may be chosen for recording on ROYALTY BASIS. NATIONAL 
SALES, PROMOTION, DISTRIBUTION if selected. Send songs, 
song poems fr: FREE examination. NO CHARGE FOR MELODIES. 


MUSIC MAKERS, DEPT. Sk-32 © Box 2507, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Per instructions. Bond paper, one carbon. Minor 
corrections if desired. 50c per 1000 words, plus 
postage. Minimum order $1.00. 


FAYE ANDERSON TYPING SERVICE 
R. 2, Kewanee, Illinois 





LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! I have ghost-written millions of words 
of stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied clients. 
I may be able to help you see your name in print and 
make money on your raw material. Reasonable rates. 
Particulars FREE. Also Free Story Plot Formula. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 


P.O. Box 107-D Fern Park, Florida 











“‘How to Make Money with 
-- Simple Cartoons’ 


Why? Sometimes it is expressed visually 
and sometimes in the caption, but it’s there. 

How? How do the people in the cartoon 
respond to each other and the situation? 
Are they cool? Do they flip? All shook or 
numb? How many characters are active? 
Passive? How did the fireman arrive at the 
third story window of the burning building? 
How many lines makes a face? A room? 
How many words in a caption? 


Switching Exercise 

A good trick for getting the feel of a 
market is to cover up the pictures and try 
to think of new pictures using the same 
captions. Then you can reverse this process 
and cover up the captions and try to write 
new captions for the pictures. Study the 
captions and try to rewrite them saying th: 
same thing exactly but using different words 
to do it. Is it as funny your way? Funnier? 
Select several cartoons and try to improve 
on the original version. Say the same thing 
with your picture that he did, only say it 
better, faster and funnier. None of this 
material should be sent to editors of course 
What you’re doing now are finger and brain 
cell exercises. 

Eventually you will become so numb to 
these clippings you won’t be able to respond 
to them at all. So, tear them all down and 
stick up a fresh supply from the same maga- 
zine, and start analyzing all over again. 

A swimmer who refuses to ever get his 
feet wet is an oddity to say the least. You’re 
in the cartoon business so you should be 
eager to get in it over your head. The more 
you study the work of your peers, the better 
you'll be able to express yourself in terms 
of the cartoon medium. Problems you have 
to fight and struggle with now, will be 
taken over later in large part by your sub- 
concious mind and solved almost automati- 
cally. Your knowledge of how countless 
numbers of cartoonists have presented their 
material becomes a tool for you to use in 
organizing your own work, It makes it 
easier for you to see the bugs in your draw- 
ings and correct them. It helps you improve 
your captions—make them communicate 
more accurately. Cartooning will become a 
second language to you. 





After three or four months of this kind 
of analysis you should have a pretty accu- 
rate feel for what your editor wants. Your 
chances of selling him are now based on 
something besides ‘luck.’ You’ll know his 
tastes in humor, and preferences in subject 
matter. You'll have a clear idea about his 
drawing standards. And why not? You’ve 
just had the equivalent of a personally con- 
ducted tour through his brain cells. If you 
have the ability, you can measure up to his 
standards because you know what they are. 
But don’t forget the most important thing 
of all... . you still gotta be funny! 


Late Cartoon News 


BROADWAY LAUGHS, DOLLS & GAGS, ARMY 
LAUGHS, ARMY FUN. Samuel Bierman edits 
these four wonderful little cartoon con- 
sumers. Each and every one of them is at 
least 94 and ninety nine-hundreds percent 
cartoons. Sam recently moved away from 
his business and executive offices and is now 
ensconced at 32 West 22nd Street, New 
York 10, New York. Pay is $10 per cartoon 
and the finish must be drawn to specific 
size to fit the makeup of the magazines. All 
cartoons must be drawn vertical—height de- 
pends on the amount of characters in your 
caption. Sam has a lot more dolls submitted 
than he actually needs, and a lot less Army 
Laughs and Fun. So if you are very funny 
with people in soldier suits . . . Sam Bier- 
man needs you! He buys a real bundle of 
cartoons. 

REDBOOK MAGAZINE, 230 Park Avenue, 
New York 17, New York. Bob (Robert V. 
R.) Brown cases the cartoons for this estab- 
lishment. He has a lot of other chores to do 
around the store naturally, so it takes a 
minimum of one month for him to examine 
your wares, and often a lot longer. REDBOOK 
pays $100 for a cartoon, which is worth- 
while. But they only buy a few. About 30 
per year. REDBOOK, and the cartoons there- 
in are slanted at Young Marrieds between 
the ages of 28 and 35. Use cartoons about 
pappa, mamma, children, pets, and the 
lives they lead. Just show your newsdealer 
your birth certificate and your marriage 
license and he’ll sell you a copy. 





TV... SHORT STORY ...BOOKS 


A literary manuscript represents the author's 
time, labor and skill. It is a valuable piece 
of property and should have expert super- 
vision. If you send your manuscript to us, 
here are some of the things it will receive. 


1. A comprehensive review 

2. An honest evaluation 

3. A thorough criticism 

4. Careful editing 

5. Plotting ‘suggestions if needed 
6. A sample of TV format 

7. Marketing guidance 


Short shorts under 2,000 words 
Short stories over 2,000 words 
TV scripts One act 
Two acts 
Three acts 
Books 


WILL LOZIER 


134-25 Cherry Avenue’ Flushing 55, N. Y. 
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NOW! A Compiote Course in Cartooning. 12 Lessons, one 
each month. NOW! The MAGAZINE OF THE MONTH in 
every issue. PHOTOS—MARKET TIPS—GAGWRITERS 
MARKET LISTS—CARTOONS—FEATURES GALORE! 
ONLY $6.00 A YEAR; $4.00 SIX MONTHS. 


Direct from the heart of the magazine publishing in- 
ustry. Three get-acquainted copies $1.00. 
NEW YORK CARTOON NEWS 

123-34 82nd Rd., Dept. WD, Kew Gardens 15, N. Y. 


POEMS WANTED 


To Be Set To Music 
Send one or more of your best poems 
today for FREE EXAMINATION. Any 
Subject. Immediate Consideration. 
Phonograph Records Made 
CROWN MUSIC CO., 49 W. 32 St., Studio 109, New York 1 


GHOSTWRITER 


Over twenty years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do it 
for you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Cor- 
respondence requires return postage. 


NATALIE NEWELL 
2964 Aviation Avenue, W. D. Miami 33, Florida 








SONGWRITERS 


PROTECT YOUR IDEAS! 
HOLD ALL SONGS, POEMS! 
Write for safe, correct procedure! 


SONG SERVICE 
Dept. W. 333 W. 56th St. New York 19, N. Y. 








Steady Market — Prompt Payment 


Girls-CARTOONS-General 
FILLERS « JOKES ¢ EPIGRAMS 
Satirical and humorous shorts up to 750 words. 


HUMORAMA MAGAZINES 
655 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 
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$4,000,000 
IN PRIZES WON! 


SOME OF THE CONTEST PRIZES WON 
BY OUR STUDENTS IN THE LAST YEAR 


$32,000 from Joy 

$25,000 from Pillsbury 
$25,000 from Lipton Soup 
$20,000 from Mazola Oil 
$10,000 from Bendix 
$10,000 from Swanson 
$10,000 from Gold Bond 
$ 5,000 from Simoniz 

16 Cars from Mercury 


You too can learn the secrets of winning in 
statement, last line, slogan and naming contests. 
Write NOW for your FREE copy of the newest 
“SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BUL- 
LETIN"—bringing you winning help for the big 
contests now on. NO OBLIGATION. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Corrasable Bond, extra first and last page, free 
carbon, proofread, 20c per finished page, plus 
postage. 

FRANCES STARK 
20 West 82nd Street, Kansas City, Missouri — DElmar 3-1568 








STUCK WITH A BOOK OR SHORT STORY? 


I'll rewrite it for you or collaborate with you. No read- 
ing fee. Need a plot? Send me characters and situation 
and I'll send you salable plot. $2.00 each, 3 for $5.00. 


ZEIGER HAY WRITER'S WORKSHOP 
1223 W. Kirk, San Antonio, Texas 





SMALL SALES 
ADD UP! 


If you’re not selling - 

top-class markets, con- 

sider the Shopping 

News, Rural Magazines, §~—— 72a. 
Personnel publication’ SMALLER SALE 
markets. These much easier-to-sell-fields need 
new writers, and old, who will slant fiction, 
fillers and spot articles their way regularly. 
Send for free details. 


KOTZEBUE 


426-B Transportation Bidg., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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sport, 205 East 42nd Street, New York 
17, N. Y. Ed Fitzgerald is the head coach 
at this establishment. He buys cartoons 
about spectator sports only. He pays $25 
for them. Buys about 40 a year. Likes John 
Gallagher’s work a lot. Me too! 

GOURMET, Penthouse—Hotel Plaza, 58th 
St. at 5th Avenue, New York 19, New York 
Ruth Beck is the Editor. Pay on publica- 
tion. $20. They buy only “eating habit” 
gags! Cartoons for people who prefer 
quality chow. Don’t poke fun at Escoffier 
You might try marinating your roughs in a 
sauce composed of brandy, nutmeg and 
peeled truffles before submitting. 

HERSEY PUBLICATIONS, 215 4th Avenue. 
publish 2 mags. SMILES and mIRTH. Ad 
dress your roughs to: Cartoon Edito: 
Theme of all submitted material should be 
“The Whirly Twirly American Girlie Is 
Good Enough For Me.” Pay: $5. 


THE BLAZE AGENCY, Box 202, Gracie Sta- 
tion, New York 28, N. Y. The current 
trend is for more and more cartoon agencies 
to spring up. Joe Blaze has a fairly new 
one here that is coming along nicely. H« 
knows his business, is honest and a hard 
worker. Charges 25% on sales. Sells all 
markets top to bottom. Likes inked roughs 
Work must be professional quality. You 
don’t have to be a name—just competent. 
Think Ill send him a few dozen roughs 
and see if he can make me rich. 


STANLEY PUBLICATIONS, 261 5th Avenue. 
New York 16, N. Y. Address material to 
Cartoon Editor. Stanley publishes: REA! 
MEN, BATTLE CRY, RUGGED, SATAN and 
MAN’S ADVENTURES. They are a little vague 
about their rates. Depends on how much 
they like your material, and current sales o! 
the magazine your work is used in. Should 
be in the neighborhood of $15. Use male 
slant—vigorous, and girlie slant—and that’: 
vigorous, too! 

TV GUIDE, 400 North Broad, Philadelphia 
1, Pa. Editor: Merrill Panitt. Cartoons 
about TV. Almost everything they buy has 
a TV set in the picture. Cartoons are 
printed approximately 2 inches by 2 inches 
and they pay $50 for them. Don’t buy in 
large quantities. 








BELL SYSTEM NEWS, American Telephone SPECIAL SPEEDY SERVICE 


and Telegraph Company, 195 Broadway, For the busy writer of Trade, Technical, Industrial, 


New York 7, N. Y. Cartoons about tele- Promotional and Reseorch Articles 
. ° WE DO NOT GIVE CRITICISMS OR INSTRUCTION 
phones. The telephone has to be an integral Send us your first draft—with photos, drawings or roughs if 
f th bsidi Ssflaned, state” publicacion “to” which ‘slanat-“and "Pay Dame 
part 0. t € gag, not just a suDSsl lary prop. ge ee nie 64.6 per 500 Ne —_ — reach 0 . 
. , ai materia (Min -0O per submitta ail submittals 
Jack Simpson buys em for $40. We anit’ & phraseology and composition; type on high anaey 
stock and prepare submittals with appropriate envelopes; 
mail certified to assigned designations in assembly which a 
tains our prepared writer's return enclosure with air mail 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW, 25 West 45th postage. If we have ready market for unassigned material., we 


pone ge Fe -h or air mail offer; if not, we sen 
, slanted publication. 
“ We mount conventional size photos (with submittals) for $1 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. Pay $20 for each if requested. We do top- alg vee ye —- henna 
sketches or blueprints - nominal charge if requested. (Severa 
cartoons bought from you and you, but published samples 25c 
w turn, as is, cht extracting postage from fees, any 


probably considerably more to Joes on the material which in our opinion bears the stamp of tyro or care- 


lessness in research. 


i ’ , Our own clients currently need technical and historical 
preferred list. Burr Shafer’s J. Wesley research—to 6M wds. —authoritatively written in con- 


i i i i i j tional vein for the layman; said layman being pos- 
Smith hangs his hat in this publication and pera co in some other field. First rights, er 
he’s a highly civilized gent. Most of the ma- no retreads or reprints. (Sample duplicated ms. $ 
terial di seh bral ill D Package Assembly & Promotion 
terlal used 1s either cerebral or sl y. oro- ST. CLAIR MERCHANDISERS 


thy Chadbourn buys about 150 cartoons a_ | P. ©. Box 1217 Madison 1. Wisconsia 
year: current events, books, music, TV, and 


a soupcon of miscellany. CORRECT TYPING 


A_ manuscript which is correct in every detail 
NEW ERA DIRECT ADVERTISING co.. 2390 will give you the advantage. 65¢ per thousand. 
- 


. F bon. Mailed flat. 
West Pico Blvd., Los Angeles 6, California. eee’ PAULINE LOZIER 


Want to buy cartoons about direct mail, 134-25 Cherry Ave. Flushing 55, N. Y. 
mail order, postal service, letters, sales cor- 


snenaire ; DON’T YEARN! LEARN AND EARN! — INGENIOUS 
respondence, 1 ee salesmen. Cartoons SELE_INSTRUCTION METHOD COURSES SHOW YOU HOW! 
are to be used in a house organ (external— Sie Sewanee FEE 
5,000 plus circulation). Pay up to $10 each “HOW TO WRITE” Folios with MARKETS! 


Love Stories, Adventure Stories, Confession 


for black and whites Plan to use 2 a month ag Snort:Shorts, Juvenile Stories and Articles—All FIVE 


for $1.00. Other Courses and help available. Return this ad 
and $1.00 today to 


Address cartoons to Peter L. Shugart. J. C. SLOAN, Publisher's Age 
. P.O. Box 1008, Dept. -—— Calif 











FARM JOURNAL, Washington Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. Cartoon editor: Rich- MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


ard C. Davids. Prefer cartoons with farm Reliable—Accurate—Prompt 
settings but they are not required. Pay $50 


Extra first and last pages 
to $100. Use 100 cartoons a year. 


And one carbon 


. 50c per thousand words, 20 lb. bond 
SUNPRINT, New Bremen, Ohio, reported ' 
ij Plus return postage 
earlier a need for cartoons now says cannot 


use any more material. Plans for cartoons ALLEN TYPING SERVICE 
did not work out. 171 Harris Battle Creek, Mich. 

















7 If you're writing for your own amusement only—more power to 
you! But if you're writing to SELL... to see your work 
ACCEPTED ... PUBLISHED ... and PAID FOR ..... we want 
e to hear from you! Write today for FREE INFORMATION about 
our NEW program pin-pointed to fit your personal writing needs. 
L Just tell us whether you are an amateur, semi-professional or 
professional. No obligation. 
’ 


, WRITE 
literature internationale, Itd. RIGHT 


8820-E SUNSET BLVD., HOLLYWOOD 46, CALIF. NOW! 
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By Janice Lovoos 


(Hollywood Correspondent) 


ARTIN DONOVAN, NEW STORY EDITOR 

for “Matinee” theatre at NBC in 
Hollywood recently spoke to potential TV 
writers. Place was Mary Teri Taylor's TV 


writing class, whose sessions have been 


boosted from two to three a week since 
Mort Thaw’s (see W.D. March issue) rapid 
Donovan looks like a col- 
lege sophomore but he is all the way through 


rise to success. 


Fordham, plus a stretch with the Armed 
Forces, from where he went to work in the 
“Matinee” office in New York—“working 
with McCleery in the early days of TV.” 

Perched comfortably on Miss Taylor’s 
desk, Donovan talked with a direct ap- 
proach that was very engaging. He pointed 
out that “Matinee” offers a writer five 
chances to one, to sell a script, since they 
are on the air once a day and other dra- 
matic shows usually once a week. “We also 
have the greatest variety of subject matter. 
And if you write with Cameo Theatre tech- 
nique, you can adapt it to other dramatic 
shows, if we can’t use it. Characters in a 
story, what they .think and do, is more im- 
portant to us than scenery and backgrounds. 
We also have to watch our budget. Sets in- 
volve expense. Ours are not as full as the 
average dramatic TV show. If they look 
that way, it’s due to the ingenuity of the 
set designers. 

“We try to keep our casts to 7 or 8 full 
parts, and several five-line or fifty-word 
parts. If we have fewer characters we can 
afford to hire better actors.” 
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What Does “Matinee” Buy? 


“The life blood of ‘Matinee’ is the orig- 
inal teleplay. More so than adaptations o1 
published stories. They are the most inter- 
esting to work on. But we have used short 
stories, three-act plays, novels or sections of 
novels and cut them or adapted them to 
our specific needs. We have rarely assigned 
a story from an outline because we have 
no gambling money! An outline doesn’t tell 
how good a writer you are. If a story is 
assigned it’s to a writer whose work they 
know, but even that’s infrequent.” 

“Matinee” has bought stories from un- 
solicited writers. “But,” Donovan added, 
“it seems to me that if writers have any- 
thing on the ball, they ought to be able to 
get an agent. The bulk of our stories are 
purchased from agents.” 

Donovan frankly admitted that stories 
from agents are read first, “I can’t empha- 
size too strongly the importance of having 
an agent. They do your leg work, make 
your phone calls. If the agent is any good, 
he knows what’s going on. And you can 
concern yourself with the actual creative 
work,” he grinned, “It seems to me that 
thinking up ideas and writing stories ought 
to keep you busy.” 

Donovan asked the students if there were 
questions. Here are the questions and an- 
swers just as they happened: 

Q. Do you object to children in your 
scripts? 





A. This presents several problems. A 
teacher must be present at rehearsals. If 
we were offered two comparable shows, one 
with a child and one without, and the one 
with the child was the better story—we’d 
buy it. Some of our best shows have used 
children. 

Q. When you mentioned variety, did 
you mean off-beat stories? 

A. “Off-beat” means many things to 
many people. The greatest percentage of 
stories we buy are family-type shows. That’s 
because we get more stories of this type. 

Q. How do you feel about comedy? 

A. Comedy requires more rehearsal than 
any other kind of show because everything 
is in the timing. But we’re not afraid of it! 

Q. Do you buy suspense and mystery 
stories ? 

A. Yes. But again, we don’t get as many 
stories of this type. 

Q. How about fantasy? 

A. There was a poll of some kind taken 
that told us our audience was not particu- 
larly interested in fantasy. 

Q. Do you ever use unhappy endings? 

A. We have been known to use a few 
reasonably unhappy endings. But generally 
people seem to like happy endings. 

Q. Do you do any costume scripts? 

A. We try to steer away from them as 
much as we can. There are costume bills 
and hairdressing bills. If an actress can’t 
fix her own hair, it costs us fifty dollars to 
get a hairdresser. 

Q. Do you have any major taboos? 

A. No, I wouldn’t say so. We have no 
sponsor problems. We just rely on our own 
discretion. 

Q. Do you always use the introductory 
scene, and who writes it? 

A. Oh, the teaser! Frequently, when we 
buy a script we think of a new scene for 
the teaser that proceeds the dramatic action. 
Sometimes the writer does it. This is just to 
keep the audience interested past the first 
commercial. 

Q. Will you look at a story written in 
motion-picture technique? 

A. We'll read it, but it’s a great temp- 
tation to read teleplays first. Motion picture 
scripts and novels are too long! 





TV SCRIPTS NEEDED 


New writers are constantly being sought 
because of television’s enormous consump- 
tion of scripts. No medium is more hos- 
pitable to the new writer who is willing 
to work. 

An experienced critic will appraise and 
analyze your-script. You will receive a 
detailed reporte telling you how to get 
your play ready for market. 


FE ~ HALF HOUR SCRIPT $5.00 
m ONE HOUR SCRIPT 7.50 


ALAN WINET 


106 West 76th St. New York 23, N. Y. 














MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly and Accurately 
20-lb. bond — Free carbon copy 
50c per 1000 words 


RUBY WATSON 


Worthington, Ind. 
Telephone: 154-L 


Freeman Apts. 











Famous SPEEDWRITING shorthand. 120 words 
per minute. No symbols; no machines. Uses 
ABC's. Easiest to learn, write, transcribe. 
Low Cost. 350,000 graduates. Typing avail- 
able. 34th year. Write for FREE booklet to: 


Dept. 6704-7 


55 W. 42nd Street, N. Y. 36 





MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Your manuscript neatly typed with special help in sen- 
tence structure, spelling, and punctuation if needed. Let 
me help you write correctly. I am a graduate of Indiana 
University and a former teacher. Terms reasonable. 
Correspondence answered promptly. 


EARL GIFFORD 


1304 N. Fess Bloomington, Indiana 








TV WRITERS 


YOU NEED a specialist — an agent who 
concentrates on TV—to help 
you crack the complex, ever- 
changing TV markets. 

WE NEED new writers to fill increasin 

demands for fresh material. 
For details write: 


Robert Finnell Agency 


507 Fifth Avence, New York 17, N.Y. 

















SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm Teaching. 

Also 


CRITICISM-COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 
"Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing" 


Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 
‘Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing'’ 


1726 West 25th Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 








SCRIPT CLINIC 


Television *© Drama °¢ Fiction 


Do you have a sick script suffering from ‘‘rejectionitis’’? 
Consult Script Clinic for an accurate professional diag- 
nosis. Write for details without obligation. 


SCRIPT CLINIC 
2 Columbus Circle Suite 22 New York 19, N. Y. 








WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, instructive, pleasant and profitable. The largest 
market open to the inexperienced writers—and the only one 
where you can EARN WHILE YOU LEARN! If you "have 
ordinary writing ability, it is ssible to earn the = 
cost of six months’ instruction before it is finished. 
specialized course of instruction in WRITING FOR TH 
JUVENILE MAGAZINES Feew teaches how to write for 
this wide-open market. Send for terms and descriptive folder. 
WILL C. DERRY 
40 ROCK AVENUE EAST LYNN, MASS. 











HELP 


LONG-EXPERIENCED NEW YORK 
EDITOR AND PUBLISHER 
CAN NOW ACCEPT 
LIMITED NUMBER OF CLIENTS 
CRITICISM — REVISION 
REWRITING 


A. J. HAMMERSLOUGH 


5008 Beach 50th Street, Sea Gate 
Brooklyn 24, New York 








Q. Have you ever bought a play from a 
free-lance writer without an agent? 

A. Yes. We once had a festival of new 
writers. These were all new writers. 

Q. But were there any of them who 
didn’t have agents? 

A. Yes, I think there was one. (Laughter 
from both Class and Donovan) 

Q. Once you get a script, who passes on 
it? 

A. I read it. But Mr. McCleery has the 
final say on all scripts. 

Q. How many scripts would you say 
you read-a week? 

A. About fifty. (Donovan went on to 
explain, however, that they do many othe 
things, attend conferences, story meetings. 
rehearsals ) 

Q. How much do you pay for scripts? 

A. We have paid as high as $1,500. We 
can’t pay less than $1,100; we would if we 
could! 

Q. When you buy a play, when are the 
changes made? 

A. What we usually do is this: I sit down 
with the author, we go over the script with 
our purposes in mind and try to get it in 
shape. When it’s in good shape we have 
the story mimeographed. 

Q. How much re-writing is required? 

A. Two complete re-writes. Any write! 
who balks at a second re-write, is under 
suspicion. A good writer wants it perfect 

Q. Do you use film clips? 

A. No! Only one, on skiing, was used. 
I still don’t know how that happened. The 
supply is unlimited. But we just don’t use 
them, 

Q. What is the average number of sets 
you like to use? 

A. The fewer the better. If it’s a good 
one-set play, fine! In fact we’ve found that 
some of the best stories have been played in 
one set. 

Q. How much do you pay for an adapta- 
tion? 

A. $850.00. 

Donovan emphasized that they really do 
read everything. He admitted that if a 
story is presented by an agent who has sold 
them some good material before it will be 





read before unsolicited stuff or something 
submitted by an agent who has a record of 
flops. 

“But eventually we read everything,” he 
concluded with a long stretching motion of 
He grinned “Eventually is a big 


his arms. 
word.” 


Forgive Us, Helen T. 
For spelling your name incorrectly in the 
February issue of W.D. The young lady 
who is an associate editor at “Matinee” 





UZZELL 
BOOKS 


The former Fiction Editor of Col- 
lier’s and a successful writer (just 
sold movie rights of a novel to Holly- 
wood) tells you in these books what 
you must know to sell. These books 
are used everywhere. One has sold 


40,000 copies. 

“Narrative Technique” (for story 
writers) costs $4. “The Technique of 
the Novel” (for novelists) is sold, 
while the present inexpensive, stiff 
paper-backed edition lasts, for $2.00. 
Mailed to you promptly at these 
prices. 

These books are authoritative, 
practical, inspiring. Ask any editor, 
publisher, author. 

Mail your order to 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 
STILLWATER OKLAHOMA 


WANTED—Stories by UNKNOWN WRITERS 


A. DART & DUNCAN 
Run by Writers . .. For Writers 
New York and Hollywood Television markets demandin 
new material. Acceptable scripts bring $750-$1330 Mini- 
mum. FREE DETAILS of our BONDED SERVICES. 
5617-A Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood, Calif. 


YOU CAN MAKE 
EXTRA MONEY WRITING! 


We guarantee you can produce fillers, trade journal articles, 
photo-stories, feature pa oe and material for the outdoor, 
action magazines, and g ast checks and bylines. Send today 
a og 3,000 word inuetrated folder and learn how to ‘‘write 
Oo se 


spells her name Tarni, not TANEy, as we 
printed it. 


Writers In The News 


Martin Wald and Jack Jacobs are writ- 
ing “Forced Landing” teleplay for “Cli- 
max!” . . . George Swanson has sold “Kill- 
er’s Moon” to the “George Sanders Mystery 
Theatre,” to be made at Screen Gems... 
Larry Marks has been set to do an adapta- 
tion of “Cloudburst At Dingo Flats” for 
Heinz Theatre—Ashley-Steiner Corporation 
set the deal... The Gordon Molson Agency 
has set Joel Kane to do pilot film script for 
“Mr. Digby,” and Albert Aley to write for 
the “Cheyenne” series at Warner Bros... . 
Sam Katzman has signed Melvin Levy to 
write an, as yet, untitled swashbuckler for 
Clover Productions at Columbia. Dick Irv- 
ing Hyland of the Frank Cooper Agency 
set the deal. 

George Beck’s original story “Backfire” 
has been purchased for Screen Gem’s 
“George Sanders Mystery Theatre.” Beck 
also write the teleplay . . . The latest novel 
of Ernest Gann, author of “The High and 
The Mighty,” was recently acquired by U-I, 
with Gann also scheduled to do the screen- 
play. 

. Two originals have been purchased by 
Television Programs of America for their 
“New York Confidential” series: “The 
Premium” by Samuel Newman and “Union 
Square” by Milton Raison. De Witt Bo- 
deen, one of Hollywood’s ablest screen and 
TV writers has been assigned to do some 
Schlitz Playhouse teleplays . . . The musical 
version of “Aladdin” will have S. J. Perel- 
man to do the book for the 90 minute spec- 
tacular which will beam in the early spring. 

















THE NON-FICTION PRESS 
Dept. S, Box 1008 Glendale, Calif. 


NEED WE SAY MORE? 


A client writes: ‘You are the first agent who ever 
did anything constructive for me. All others went 
off on a tangent with beautiful theories none of 
which were practical.” (Name upon request) 
NOVELS — SHORT STORIES — ARTICLES — PLAYS. 
Write for TELEVISION and RADIO. PLAYS read 
by Broadway producers. 

ANALYSIS, CRITICISM, GUIDANCE, REPRESENTATION. 
Reading fees: $5.00 up to 5,000 words, over 5,000 and 
up to 10,000, $1.00 per thousand; 10,000 - 40,000, 
$10.00. Full length novels and plays, $15.00. Not 
responsible for monuscripts unless accompanied by self- 
addressed, stamped envelope, or stamps. Send for FREE 
BOOKLET ‘‘TO THE NEW WRITER."’ 


NEW YORK LITERARY AGENCY 
910 Riverside Drive New York 32, N. Y. 
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Sell the Scripts 


You Write! 
We Will Show You How 


This most modern teaching method makes it possible for 
you to write more easily, joyously, in the full confidence 
that you are becoming a better writer. THE CREATIVE 
ABILITY DEVELOPER is the new, totally different way 
of stimulating and developing creative ability. You are 
helped to know exactly the kind of professional writing you 
can do best and to write articles, stories, verses, plays, etc., 
according to your aptitude. This is the sure way to write for 
pay, to express yourself with freshness and vitality—the 
qualities editors want. 

As never before you will discover new usable ideas. You 
will write instead of dream about it. And amazingly, you 
will find more energy for writing. Progress will be easier. 


FRE 
THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 


1819-A Gilpin St., Denver 6, Colo. 


Get everything you ever wanted from a course. 
Use the coupon below for complete information. 





Please send free booklet, ‘Your Way to Success in 
Authorship."' No cost or obligation. 


Name 
Address 


City 











POEMS 


Wanted to be set to music. 

Any subject. Send Poems today. 

Immediate consideration. 
Phonograph Records Made 

Five Star Music Masters, 457 Beacon Bidg., Boston, Mass. 


*e eee 





ARTICLES AND STORIES WANTED 


Manuscripts edited and marketed. No course of study 
ut lots of personal help and guidance. 
Write for FREE copy of 
“Article Writing for Beginners" 


L. TURNER LITERARY SERVICE 
10 Redwood Ave. Toronto, Ont., Canada 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By experienced typist. Bond paper, one carbon, minor 
corrections. All work proofread. Scripts over 10,000 
words, 15c per page; shorts, 20c per page; poetry, Ic per 
line, plus return charges. Minimum $ 1.50. “Mesiies 


invited. 
EVA GOCKEL 
3909 DeTonty Street St. Louis 10, Missouri 








PUBLISHED OR UNPUBLISHED 


SELL YOUR STORY TO HOLLYWOOD 


Top established motion picture, radio, and TV agency 
seeking fresh writing talent and stories to sell in this 
ever-expanding market: 

Send for free information 


THE SAGER AGENCY 


Box 224 Beverly Hills, California 
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Comedy Development Program 

We have had several queries on the NBC 
Comedy Writers Development Program 
which was publicized in the 1956 Writer's 
Yearbook. We have now heard from both 
the New York and Pacific Division that th« 
programs have been temporarily suspended 
They may be revived in the future, and i! 
so, we shall report about it in this column 


Experts Suggest Magic Formula 

“When writing biographies,” say Me! 
Shavelson and Jack Rose, who write direct 
and produce for Paramount release “select 
a subject who has lived a good third act.” 
Not even big public figures, they declare, 
can meet this requirement. They point out 
that Jimmy Walker, whose life story they 
are currently working on is an ideal ex- 
ample of “Exciting living, scriptwise, right 
down to the last curtain.” Shavelson and 
Rose are responsible for such productions as 
“Seven Little Foys,” “Ill See You In My 
Dreams” (Gus Edwards Biog. ) 


Market Tips 

OVERLAND PRODUCTIONS, INC.: REPUBLIC 
PICTURES, 4024 N. Radford Avenue, North 
Hollywood, California. “Wells Fargo.” 
Starring Dale Robertson. Contact: Frank 
Gruber. This half-hour show released 
through nsc will look at material suitable 
or adaptable for filmed show. In the past 
they have purchased completed teleplays, 
treatments of suitable stories, published 
Westerns. They have purchased three or 
four western stories from magazines that 
could be cut or changed to fit their particu- 
lar ‘needs and format. Treatments should 
be approximately three or four pages in 
length. Prefer submissions made by an 
established writer or his agent. 

REVUE PRODUCTIONS, INC.: REPUBLIC PIC- 
TURES, 4024 Radford Avenue, North Holly- 
wood, California. Contact: Richard Lewis. 
This large production company produces 
such shows as “Heinz Studio 57” “General 
Electric Theatre,” “Schlitz Playhouse Of 
Stars” and others, is now reading for a new 
series which at the moment is untitled. This 
is to be hour-long adult western, anthology 
type series using big name stars. Since this 





will be a high budget, show writing must be 
strictly top-drawer. Published material that 
can be adapted to their needs, completed 
teleplays, or treatments will be read if sub- 
mitted by an agent or accredited writer. 

WARNER’S-TV DIVISION, Warner Bros. 
Studio, 4000 West Olive Street, Burbank, 
California. Contact: Jack Emanuel, “Con- 
flict.” Your best bet here is on published 
material that is suitable or adaptable to 
this hour filmed show released through 
ABC. Strong dramatic material. Other 
scripts must be submitted by an agent or by 
an established writer. And a release form 
must be signed before submitting material. 
You can write for this at the above address. 
At this office they did say that they hope 
situation will change soon when they can 
use more free-lance material. 


Continuing Markets 
PLAYHOUSE 90, cBs-tTv, Television City, 
Beverly and Fairfax, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Contact: Peter Kortner. This top-ranking 
90 minute TV show is now interested only 


in looking at published material; novels, 
magazine stories, etcetera, which are adap- 
table and can be cut to fit their 90 minute 
format, and particular needs. 

In talking to editors and agents it would 
seem that many writers, hopeful of writing 
and selling to television, still don’t observe 
one of the first rules of submitting material 
—and that is sending a stamped, self-ad- 
dressed return. envelope. One well-known 
agent complained of this recently saying 
that is was “the mark of an amateur.” It 
also becomes a financial burden, especially 
in the case of smaller agents, when return 
mail costs run up to $50.00 or more a week. 
PLEASE, they ask us, urge writers to be 
professional and observe this rule which is 
becoming a real headache to many pro- 
ducers, editorial staffs and literary agents. 


A PERSONAL SERVICE 
Planned For You! 


Many years’ experience helping writers in publication, 


screen and TV fields. Free DET AILS. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
1811 North Cherokee Ave. Hollywood 28, Calif. 

















WHAT WE DO 
FOR YOU 


GHOST-WRITE fiction or 

non-fiction from idea, 

outline or synopsis of 
CHIEF GHOST your plot. 


REVISE manuscripts .. . Make stories ready 
for marketing and publication. 

DIRECT REWRITES from your idea, plot or 
outline. You work under our supervision. 
CRITICISE and analyze manuscripts. De- 
tailed constructive comments to guide your 
revision. 

OUR SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Motion 
Picture Treatments and Synopses: Screen- 
plays, Television, Radio, Stage Plays, Nov- 
elets, Short Stories, Articles, Fiction and 
Non-Fiction. Any subjects, any type material, 
slanted for any market. 


Write for full details in 6-page illustrated 
Brochure; also Bulletin with list of my writers. 


1509 Crossroads of the World 





DO YOU BELIEVE IN GHOSTS 
Who Help Materialize Story Ideas? 


Established 1939 in Hollywood 


H. D. BALLENGER 


102-D Hollywood 28, California 


VETERAN WRITERS LIKE THESE 
BROWN HOLMES .... Author 30 major 
SCREEN PLAYS, starring such actors as 
Paul Muni, Bette Davis, Barrymore, Tracy, 
Stanwyck, Ameche. Formerly under contract 
Warner Bros., Universal. 

ODESSA DAVENPORT... Ghosted success- 
ful novels and autobiographies. Co-editor 
of recently published Arizona Adventures. 
Writing Instruction. 

RONALD KENNETH ... Eminently qualified 
to direct rewrites. Author. Fiction and arti- 
cles in numerous magazines. Writer for RKO 
and MGM. 

LYMAN LAMBERT... Movies, TV, Radio, 
Books, Short Stories, Articles, Personal Su- 
pervision over writer assigned to your story. 
PAUL RANDOM ... Writer of top articles 
for national magazines, TV, Radio, success- 
ful publicity and advertising copy. 

These and Other Professional Writers and 
critics work for me on a free-lance basis. 
Story writing course by well known Authors. 
Also, TV course by mail. 

















PERSONALS 


The circulation of Wrirer’s Dicest is.much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and newspaper men throughout the Unitea 
States, Canada, and a score of foreign countries. 

The rate for “Personals” is fifteen cents a word, ince 
ing each word in name and address; box number, $1.8 

Copy with money order or check for May issue sec 
or 4 by April 1 





Through the “personals” department, read- 
ers can swap, buy, or sell nominally priced 
items or services. 

We do not accept advertising on palmistry, 
numerology, astrology, advertising of national 
matrimonial or friendship services, advisors 
without graduate degrees, or ads requesting 
pen-pals. We reserve the right to reject ads 
that do not meet our approval. (Critics, typ- 
ists, correspondence courses, and _ literary 
agents may use display advertising only.) 











SEE MEXICO FOR $22-$37 A WEEK!! Live in 
Mexico (without traveling around) for only $50 
a month!! Sensational, information-packed, illus- 
strated book shows you How and Where to 
find: Hotel rooms with private baths for as 
little as 40c a day! Without bath (but with pub- 
ic showers) for as little as 16c a day! Boarding 
house accommodations as little as $1 per day 
including Room, Board, and Laundry! Complete 
directory of low-cost hotels and boarding houses. 
Transportation for as little as .6 cent a mile. 
Example: you can go to Guatemala from La- 
redo by train for as little as $8.50 in fares! 
Complete list of all principal first and second 
class bus lines in Mexico. Five course meals for 
as little as 16c! Free do-it-yourself travel litera- 
ture and maps! Writers and researchers, find 
out where to get free information about research 
material, etc.! Opera, bulifight, theater tickets, 
etc. 12c up! Best fishing and hunting in world, 
schools for Americans, most effective way of 
bargaining, border requirements and Many Other 
Valuable Features! or anyone who yearns to 
travel or live cheaply! Why not spend your next 
vacation in a foreign country? You can afford 
to see romantic, timeless Mexico more cheaply 
than staying at home! Send $1.50 for You Can 
See Mexico to Gene D. Matlock Publications, 
Office 2, 1808 E. 13th St., Wichita 14, Kansas. 


CHIEF SYLWOOD O’TOOLE (Cherokee Tribe) is 
lonely. Invites correspondence from | en a 
buyers of Save Your Eyes, at 25c. Learn how 
Chief hypnotizes with eye exercises! Dynamite! 
Esoteric! Box 276, Tahlequah, Oklahoma. 


OPERATE FRIENDSHIP CLUB BY MAIL. Tre- 
mendous profit possibilities. Complete starting 
instructions $1.00. Charlen Enterprises, Box 180, 
Ridgewood, New Jersey. 


BUFFALO mg i yg eee Mailed. $1.00. 
Edward Hamm, Arcade, N. Y 


AUTODYNAMICS' Unlocks your 
swiftly, creatively, effortlessly. 
Brochure. Box 847 (B3-4), 


Subconscious 
Free Amazing 
Ocean Park, Calif. 


GET “TONS” OF MAIL—Your mailbox stuffed 
with mail-order secrets—just $1.00. Your name 
listed with hundreds of mail-order businesses 
and publications. You receive money-makin 
ideas, catalogs, samples, magazines, etc., wort 
thousands. Satisfaction guaranteed. MAIL 
RAMA, Box 476-W, Lynbrook, New York. 


MEDICAL QUESTIONS answered for your stories 
— articles, $1. Specific questions — answers and 
references. R. Landry, Box 164, North Holly- 
wood, California. 
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CAPE COD THIS SUMMER? Two comfortable va- 
cation-housekeeping apartments in writer’s home 
overlooking bay. One 2-room, one 4-room with 
fireplace. Also little cottage. Private sand beach, 
magnificent view. Illustrated folder on request. 


a C. W. Smith, Wheeler School, Providence, 


HOW MANY NOVELISTS, published and unpub 
lished, are there in America? Help me conduct 
this survey. Postcard Chief O’Toble, Box 276 
Tahlequah, Oklahoma. 


PAPERBACKS (reg. 25c) Mysteries, Westerns, 
Novels. 13 for $1.50 or 55 for $6.00 postpaid. 
pom sg Ss, pon. WD, 206 No. Main St., Woon- 
socke ° 


TO A LITTLE BOY that misspelled ‘‘Rabbit’’— 
The same mother that comforted you then is 
waiting to help you today—Love, Mom. 


LETTERS REMAILED FROM SPOKANE, Wash 
25e. — Nash, So. 320 Washington, Spokane, 
Jas 


WHY PAY When You Can Do It Yourself? Criti- 
cize your own stories, the very way the experts 
do. Find, Correct faults, Sell. Really a Course 
in Short Story Writing for $1. Self-Critic. Delano 
Publishers, 232 Delano Avenue, Yonkers, N. Y. 


END PLOT TROUBLES. Learn to Build Plot from 
Single Word, Any Word. See it done. Do it your- 
self. Sure Plotter. 75c. Delano Publishers, 232 
Delano Avenue, Yonkers, N. Y. 


FREE SAMPLE of the new, exciting ‘‘Pagan.”’ 
The rare, top-quality perfume you have been 
seeking. Enclose 10c for packing and mailing. 
Masterpiece Parfums, 1101-B Seventh Street, 
S. E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


DRAMA SELLS STORIES. Put Drama in yours, 
and sell. How To Put Drama And Suspense In 
Stories, 75c. —— Publishers, 232 Delano Ave- 
nue, Yonkers, N. 


UP TO $10.00 A DAY from each newspaper. Self- 
Syndicate your own writings or cartoons. See 
our complete advertisement same location in last 
or next issues. American Features Syndicate. 


LOOKING FOR A PLACE TO LIVE and write for 
$2.00 per day? Zeiger Hay’s Writer’s Camp, 
Hardy, Ark. 


BLESSED BE THE IMMACULATE HEART OF 
MARY. Hubert Madere, Hahnville, Louisiana. 


TEXAS POSTMARK—Letters remailed from Hous- 
ton, 50c (currency); your message typed on pic 
tured postcard, 75c; confidential first-class mai! 
forwarding, $4.00 month. Other personal services. 
Bob Sheffield, 1836 Maryland, Houston, Texas. 


JUVENILE WRITERS—List of subjects preferred 
by children. Helps solve your problem of what 
to write. Compiled by elementary teacher. 25c. 
Mary Bufton, La Farge, Wisconsin. 


SCRIBE—The gonaaiete bulletin for writers. 12 


issues for only Sample copy on request. 
Rosser, 421 Tyler, Gary, Indiana. 


SELF-HYPNOSIS BY POST-HYPNOTIC SUGGES- 
TION. Control your work urge—avoid writing 
slumps. Free your creative power. Master abso- 
lute concentration. Hypnotic inductions with 
post-hypnotic cue for mastery of self-hypnosis on 
recorded magnetic tape, 3.75 IPS. $10. Stuart 
Tapes, 100 South Norfolk Street, San Mateo, 
California. 


IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE SIMPLE CAR- 
TOONS, you may earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare 
time, copying and duplicating comic cartoons for 
advertisers. Particulars free. Cartoon-Ad Service, 
Argyle 18, Wisconsin. 


FOR CARTOONISTS AND GAGWRITERS. In- 
formation Guide, New cartoon markets, market 
news, cartoon lesson plates. Gagwriting articles 
Send for trial sample. Information Guide, 2776 
California Ct., Lincoln 10, Nebr. 





TYPEWRITERS RIBBONS—New. Two for $1.25 
postpaid. Specify typewriter. Marvin Schmidt, 
$109 Kilpatrick, Skokie, Ill. 


LEARN SEMANTICS and logic. Fastinating. Self- 
Study Courses. 10-Lesson introductory course in 
Semantics—$5.00. 15-Lesson introductory course 
in Logic—$7.00. T. McWhorter, 715 W. 30th St., 
Box 7, Los Angeles 7, Calif. 


PUT SURPRISE ENDINGS in your stories. Sur- 
prise Endings Sell. Surprise Endings For Stories, 
75c. Use countless times. Delano Publishers, 232 
Delano Avenue, Yonkers, N. Y. 


NEED $3,000 to publish racial novel, aging Past. 
Will sell. Amos, 196 Schultz, Columbus, Ohio. 


OIL PAINTING ON CANVAS. Send $1 and ae 
to Leach, 760—60th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


POETS—Writers of Religious Poems, Verse or 
Lyrics. You may now have a beautiful DeLux 
bound book of your own poems for less than 
Five Dollars. Write for complete details to 
Trinity Press Post Office Box, 683 W. Hollywood 
28, Calif. 

WANTED, Contact with persons interested partici- 
pating scientific experiment comprising Literary 
and Mental Health Fields. Some financial assist- 
ance needed. Konsta Rudzinska, 124 Washington 
Avenue, Albany, New York. 


CASH IN TEN DAYS FOR GAGS. Employed Daily 
Newspaper Cartoonist—WD Box No. M-4. 


CRAVE A PIED A TERRE ON CAPE COD? Cot- 
tage on premises of writer’s summer home, 2% 
rooms and garage, Franklin stove, all modern 
conveniences, private beach. Ideal for writer 
or retired couple. Will sell on easy terms to 
responsible person. Mrs. C. W. Smith, Wheeler 
School, Providence, R. I. 


WRITERS COLONY. Write Box 276, Tahlequah, 
Oklahoma, for free details. 


WOMAN WRITER NEEDS COLLABORATOR; 
preferably, with Art background, or other crea- 
tive background. Write: J. Votrian, Post Office 
Box 7815, Philadelphia 1, Penna. 


HANDWRITING REVEALS CHARACTER, person- 
ality, talents. Helpful 8-10 page Analysis $5.00. 
Shortie Analysis $1.00. Stamped envelope. Doro- 
thy Briney, Liscomb 2, Iowa. 


GO GET LOST! Fool your friends, enemies, sweet- 
hearts. Letters remailed with the seal of a city 
long forgotten to any address in the world. En- 
close $1 for service and a print of the secret 
seal. No checks. Forwarding and scenic card 
service available. Box 103, Villa Grove, Colorado. 


COMPILE A COOK BOOK. 50% profiit. Sample 
Book Prizewinning Recipes $1.00. ‘‘Cookbook,’’ 
155 South Maple, Bowling Green, Ohio. 


RESTFUL VACATION—Private farm. Maximum 8 
adults. Free details. E. Davison, Cave Hill Farm, 
Moodus, Conn. 

LARGE MIDWESTERN UNIVERSITY NEEDS 
magazine journalism, beginning reporting 
teacher for 8-week summer session. Box M-2, 
Writer’s Digest. 


STORY STARTERS—Ideas, outlines, endings, 44 
of them, bound, one package, $1. Chris Roberts, 
140 South Garfield, Fremont, Nebraska. 


200 SMILES—with booklet Pro & Con, Couplets. 
—_ Postpaid. M. Shearer, 387 Main St., Athol, 
Mass. 


HOW TO GET WORK Addressing Envelopes, Post- 
ecards from mailing lists at home. $150 monthly 
possible. Detailed instructions 25c. Publisher 
Cutler, 20-WD South Ninth, Reading, Pa. 


EARN $500 —April, May, June. Master’s Garden 
Book shows How Thousands sold, satisfaction 
guaranteed. $2.00 Postpaid. Circulars free. Cutler 
Publishers, 20-WD South Ninth, Reading, Pa. 





WIN PRIZES! 


CONTEST MAGAZINE, the leading contest hobby 

ublication, let’s you in how to win! Each issue 
ists scores of lucrative competitions open to every- 
one. Presents winning tips from winners, judges, 
ad experts, 50c a copy, $4.50 a year. 


Contest Magazine, Dept. WD, Upland, Ind. 





Let A Maine Publisher 
YOUR 


PUBLISH tox 


Send your manuscript to us for complete details on sub- 
sidy publication of your poetry and other books. We 
publish all types. Free appraisal. 


HOUSE OF FALMOUTH, INC. 
24 Preble Street Portland, Maine 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Per instructions. Bond paper, one carbon. Minor cor- 
rections if desired. Mailed flat. 50c per 1000 words, 
plus postage. Extra first and last pages. 


CLEO ISON 


R.R. 1, Box 179B West Chester, Ohio 





SONG WRITERS 


An ompeding ethical composing offer—in WRITER’S 
DIGEST for 30 YEARS. (4) of my songs alone sold 
over a HALF MILLION RECORDS of various labels 
led by the world-famous-VICTOR! Seeing is believing. 
Be convinced NOW! Learn how to apply the ACI 

TEST for qualifications to anyone proposing services. 


RAY HIBBELER 


6808 N. Oleander Ave. c-13 Chicago 31, Ill. 





ASPIRING WRITERS 


As an experienced teacher, I specialize in helping begin- 
ners; either PERSONALIZED training or story criti- 
cism, Reasonable rates. Other helps. 


For information send self-addressed stamped envelope. 
HELEN D. SCHULTZ 
23 Vintage Ave. Winston-Salem 6, N. C. 





GHOST WRITING 


My work has been published in the United States, 
Canada, England, Scotland, India and in Braille. I’d 
like to help you, too. Tell me your needs and write for 


details. 
WILL LOZIER 


134-25 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y. 





SONGWRITERS—SONGS PUBLISHED FREE 


We are looking for new songs for publication and pro- 
motion. National exploitation will be offered on all 
accepted songs. Music written to poems FREE of 
charge. Send $1.00 with each song or poem submitted, 
to cover handling costs. 


MAGIC MUSIC COMPANY 


Box 3 Emma, Kentucky 








Line by line—including editing, re- 


YOUR SCRIPT REVISED 
$450 writing and marginal comments di- 
rectly on script. Detailed criticism and 


Per 1,000 Words alysis of your plot, characters, dia- 
—Pilus Return logue, writing style, etc., included. 


eae’ WILLIAM H. BUSHMAN 
P.O. Box 436-D St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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FOOL PROOF GUIDANCE in writing fillers and 
short articles. Enclosed stamp brings details. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


EARN MONEY AT HOME! Homemaker Magazine 
tells how. Sample 25c. Sizemore, 20-D East Dela- 
ware, Chicago 11. 


GHOSTWRITING: Your stories and books adapted 
for television. See Will Lozier’s ad, page 73, 
Will Lozier. 


YOUR LIBRARY RESEARCH in all New 
libraries (English and foreign languages accu- 
rately, comprehensively done). PUBLISHER’S 
SERVICE: expert, reliable indexing, proof-read- 
ing, copy editing. Reasonable rates; reliable 
prompt service. Div. G, Library Research Insti- 
tute, 69 Perry Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


$70 WEEKLY, home, spare time. Simplified mail 
bookkeeping. Immediate income; easy! Auditax, 
34741W, Los Angeles 34. 


USED COURSES AND INSTRUCTION 
bought, sold and exchanged. List 10c. 
124 Marlborough Rd., Salem, Mass. 


FOOL-PROOF HANDBOOK of English. Every 
writing problem explained and illustrated. $1.00. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


LEARN EASY ABC TYPEWRITTEN SHORT- 
HAND. Write Dictographist, 6196 Walnut, Omaha 
6, Nebraska. 


JOIN WRITER’S CORRESPONDENCE CLUB, 
$1.00 a year, including subscription to Writer’s 
Bulletin. Lola. Couden, Box 12A, Capistrano 
Beach, California. 


NEARLY 3,000 CHARACTER TRAITS, 10 charts, 
wheel, list of emotions, etc., in SCB Characteri- 
zation Kit. You can create thousands of realistic, 
lifelike characters that sell today’s stories. 
FREE calendar reckoner. Complete kit, $2. 
FREE information. Blois, 576 Riverdale Dr., 
Richmond-Vancouver, Canada. 


York 


BOOKS 
Smith’s, 


WRITE FEATURES AND FILLERS. 
particulars. Underhill, Beebe, Ark. 


Send for 


FREE EBOOK, ‘505 Odd Seecessful Businesses.’’ 
Work home; expect something odd! Pacific, 44B, 
Oceanside, Calif. 


ABC SHORTHAND IN ONE WEEK. $2. Returna- 
ble. Zinman, 215-D West 91, New York, N. Y¥. 


READY-TO-SELL MANUSCRIPTS, Stories, Arti- 
cles and Poems, by professional authors, avail- 
able to writers who want to sell. Send stamp for 
details to Wm. Derry, 40 Rock, Lynn, Mass. 


KNOW THY NEIGHBOR, lover, friends, children 
and yourself, or anyone you need to be sure 
about. Nature, talents, temperament, honesty, or 
dishonesty, astonishingly revealed. GRAPHO 
ANALYSIS is a proven, scientific method of char- 
acter analysis. For analysis by member of IN- 
TERNATIONAL GRAPHO ANALYSIS SOCIETY, 
send 2 pages (if possible) ink-written handwrit- 
ing and $3.00 to VIVIAN FELMAN, 1014 Kenneth 
Place, Seaside, Calif. 


HAVE A PAIR of solid gold sissors that were 
handed down to me from my great-grandfather. 


These are lovely, well-proportioned sissors with 
a five inch cutting surface. I am willing to sell 
them to the highest bidder, for cash. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 
Paul’s Photos, 


FOR WRITERS. 
3702 Lakewood Ave., 


Reasonable. 
Chicago 13. 


THEY HAND HIM $100! Free ‘*425 Secret Small 
Businesses.’’ Shoestring plans! Work home— 
sparetime. Publico-ST2, Oceanside, Calif. 


HOW TO BE A PUBLIC STENO (what to charge). 
Complete, comprehensive guide. 25,000 words. $2. 
Public Steno, Box 253, Tyler, Texas. 
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WHAT IS YOUR “‘IQ’’? At last you may take an 
excellent, recognized general intelligence test in 
home privacy and convenience! Very low cost. 
Information free. University Test Bureau, Box 
401, Palo Alto 1, California. 


JOHN FRIEND—BOOKFINDER. Scarce, out-of- 
print books and source material quickly found 
at reasonable prices. Box 197W, Cardiff, Calif. 


LEARN WHILE ASLEEP! Build astonishing vo- 
cabulary overnight, improve writing 100%—with 
remarkable new university-tested and proved 
method. $2 rushes fact- alled, illustrated instruc 
tion book: ‘““SLEEP-LEARNING—ITS THEORY. 
APPLICATION & TECHNIQUE.” Results Guar 
anteed. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Sleep-Learning 
Research Association, P. O. Box 610, Omaha, 
Nebraska. 


PROFESSIONAL 16MM MOTION PICTURE CA™M 
ERAMAN-WRITER will accept national or inter 
national motion picture assignments; from in 
dividual sponsors or interested companies, to 
any locale in the world. Stock footage or 
full length pictures. Prefer the adventure film 
but will shoot any assignment. In city streets 
or in the deepest jungle, no assignment to» 
hazardous. Will represent TV stations or anyon: 
who will be in need of a good, free-lance motion 
picture camerman. Write, K. Slogoff, 5457 Berks 
Street, Philadelphia 31, Pa. 


HIGH SIERRA WRITER’S HAVEN. 7000 altitude, 
among the pines. Four-room foot W ne cottages 
all conveniences, $45 monthly. Reduced winter 
rates. One-room furnished cottage, conveniences, 

$10 monthly to man for helping with maintenance 
when needed. Sky Meadow Ranch, Box 295 
Bishop, California. 


$100.00 WEEKLY Spare Time With A Tape Re 
corder! Proven Facts Free!* Dixieland Publishers 
Asheboro 10, N. C. 


ONE POUND FLESH by Richard Liebow—a dar 
ing plunge into the abyss of experimental writ- 
ing—HARLEQUIN PRESS, Publishers, Box 2783 
Hollywood, California, 32 pages $1.00 (Stamps 
Welcome). 


MAKE MONEY Clipping Newpaper Items For Pub- 
lishers. Write, NEWSCRAFT, WD-983-E. Main, 
Columbus 5, Ohio. 

PRESS CARD—Beautiful bicolored, wallet size, 

opens the door to many courtesies. A must for 

every free-lance writer or photographer. Auto 
sticker a pp $1.00. Commercial Masters 

Gardiner 1, N. Y. 


SONGWRITER collaborators welcomed. 
tin, Berlin, Connecticut. 


BEGINNERS! Make up to $200 monthly with de 
partment letters—List of markets, requirements 
rates, etc., $1.00. Cash, money order or stamps 
Also—BEGIN TO SELL! Price, $1.00. Berry Hil! 
Enterprises, Angola, New York. 


Ed Mar- 


LOS ANGELES OR HOLLYWOOD letters remailed, 
20c each. Souvenir postcards, typed message, 35« 
Sunday classifieds forwarded, 75c. Unlimited 
Services—query! Spaulding’s, 128 S. Catalina 
Los Angeles. 


FLOATING WORKSHOP TO BERMUDA! Combine 
dream vacation with instruction from profes 
sional writers. Sailings: spring, summer. Book 
now! American-Foreign Travel Associates, 
Doylestown, Pa. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and there 
by sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my 
ad, this magazine, page 63, Natalie Newell, 
Ghostwriter. 


POETS: Description of Handbooks containing 99" 
PLACES TO SEND POEMS, also Kaleidograp! 
Prize Program, sent on receipt of self-addressed 
stamped envelope. KALEIDOGRAPH, A Na 
tional Magazine of Poetry, 624 N. Vernon Ave 
Dallas 8, Texas. 





PLAYS, POEMS, SHORT STORIES, NOVELS. 
Manuscripts of all kinds, sewed and bound into 
beautiful Gold stamped volumes, $4.00 each. 
PARNASSUS BOOKBINDING, NOKOMIS, 
FLORIDA. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
problem discussed and illustrated, $1.00. Also 
capitalization, 50c. Marjorie Davidson, Lacey- 
ville, Penna. 


FREE FOLIO “UP TO $45,000: Unlimited Vaca- 
tions.’’ No merchandise, equipment. Unknown! 
Works itself home. Proven successful! Haylings, 
WD3, Carlsbad, California. 


BREED RARE TROPICAL FISH at home. Earn 
big money. Learn secrets. Help fill the huge de- 
mand. Amazing opportunity. Free plan.. Tropical 
Fish Breeders, Los Angeles 61 


DO NOT AGENT, criticize, rewrite or ghost— 
but I will give you personal and practical advice 
on questions concerning writing. Send 25 cents 
in coin for each question, and include a self- 
ee stamped envelope. Box M-1, Writer’s 
Digest. 


WRITER SEEKS article researchers 
snares. Apartado 339, Cuernavaca, 
Mexico, 


in Latin 
Morelos, 


PAPER! White Rag Bond, 8% x 11, boxed. 1,000 
sheets, 16 Ib. $3.75; 13 Ib. $3.45; 500 each $3.60. 
Postpaid 4th zone. Satisfaction guaranteed. Es- 
tablished 1911. Advance Loose Leaf Company, 
5935 University Avenue, Indianapolis 19, Indiana. 


SENSATIONAL MINERAL SETS and Beautiful 
Cactus Specimens from the Great West. If inter- 
ested in Quality at Low Prices, write Walter 
Thoresen, Malad City, Idaho. 


WRITERS SUCCEED QUICKER, New Idea $1.00. 
Ravell Research Studio, 910 Moss St., Orange, 
Texas. 


WRITERS; ARTISTS; HOBBYISTS: Correspon- 
dence invited. Reply stamp requested. CHANEL 
MONAGHAN, 236 Columbia Place, Los Angeles 
26, California. 


HYPNOTISM! SELF-HYPNOSIS! COMPLETE 
SERVICE! Books! Tapes! Recordings! Accesso- 
ries! Drawer WD2-697, Ruidoso, New Mexico. 


SELF-HYPNOSIS —A GUIDE TO ITS WON- 
DERS. Amazing book by hypnotist Nard King 
reveals his unique method. It allegedly provides 
for COMPLETE and CONTINUOUS CONTROL 
of SELF (flow of creative ideas, power of con- 
centration, memory, fatique, sleep, analgesia, 
emotions, moods, desires, cravings, habits, exis- 
tent psychic powers — known or unsuspected, 
etc.); proficient user, WIDE AWAKE, merely 
tells himself what he will experience, adds cue 
word, and—it happens! We make no claims for 
therapeutic benefits or other results but enthusi- 
astically recommend this remarkable book to 
writers interested in subject of self-hypnosis. 
$2.00—delighted or refund. Verity Publications, 
Newfoundland 15-S, N. J. 

QUICKEST WAY INTO PRINT: 


Write short 


items. 300 current filler markets described—75c. 
— free. M. Blen Gee, Box 2171, Charleston, 


SECRET MAIL Receiving Forwarding System. $3 
one Hedgpeth, Box 830, Alhambra 11, Cali- 
ornia. -__ 


a \gcamaamaees Eagle Magazine back issues. Box 


TV SCRIPTS 
Story, Plot Adaptation — Guidance 


Are you getting correct TV training 
Professional writer, WGA member, offers aid with your 
TV problem, script formation, typing service. Enclose 

return postage. 


DORIS MILATZ 
Detroit 19, Michigan 








16270 Lamphere 














489 Fifth Avenue 





This Ad Is In Large Type Because, 
Frankly, We Wanted To Attract Your 
Notice. We Believe That What We 
Can Offer You In Subsidy Book 
Publication Deserves Your Careful 


Attention. Submit Your Manuscript 
And Find Out Why. 


MR. BARRINGTON, Editor-in-Chief 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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N THE 15th of each month, WRIT- 
ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginner's Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with a 
good record of MS sales are not eligible. 
A monthly group of sincere students will 
be accepted and trained. 

The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts 
four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's Course 
in writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smoothpaper 
magazines. They will, however, 8 
stand a few secrets of professional writing 
and be able to compose good, readable 
English in the approved editorial form. 
Only sincere students desired. 

The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 
progress. Complete details and an outline 
of the Beginner's Course in Writing that 
will intrigue and inspire you, await sincere 
inquiries. 

We invite you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 
City 
Address 


Name 





*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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New York Market Letter 
(Continued from page 52) 


Magazine Management Company also 
puts out 11 other men’s magazines under 
the editorial supervision of Noah Sarlat. 
These are MALE, STAG, FOR MEN ONLY, 
MAN’S WORLD, ADVENTURE LIFE, KEN, 
SPORTSMAN, SPORT LIFE, SPORT TRAILS, 
HUNTING ADVENTURES, BATTLEFIELD. 

These magazines are all edited for men 
readers between the ages of 18 to 60, and 
are wide-open free-lance markets. Each 
one uses one or two pieces of fiction in each 
issue, 3,000 to 5,000 words long, and 10 ‘0 
12 articles of 2,000 words to 4,000 words. 
There are no taboos. 


The fiction should have strong masculine 
appeal, action stories, or stories of mystery, 
suspense, terror, strongly plotted and ex- 
citing. In articles, exposes are always good 
here, dramatic profiles of “men’s men,” the 
lives and times of fabulous characters and 
fabulous times, first and third person stories 
of rugged, dramatic adventures. Payment 
is up to $500 on acceptance. 


Out Of Business 

CHARCO PUBLICATIONS at 101 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y., which was listed in 
WRITER'S DIGEST in October, 1956, has 
moved and left no forwarding address. 

BOUNTY at 381 Fourth Avenue, New 
Yorw 16, N. Y., folded after one issue. Al- 
though we went down to the office, couldn't 
find any responsible person connected with 
the magazine. If you are missing scripts 
that were sent to BOUNTY, write to Rolfi 
Passer, who was BOUNTY’s Managing Ed 
tor, and who is now with MYSTERY DIGES1 
published by Filosa Publishing Co., 527 
Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

Just received a note from James Bryan 
Editor of Focus at 655 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y., to say that this pocket-siz: 
magazine has been folded. Further notic’ 
will be given about the title “Focus.” Jam: 
Bryans will continue to edit the men’s ad 
venture magazine “Men” at the same ac- 
dress. 








Photojournalism—(from page 44) 


classifications, color and black-and-white. 
First prize in each division is a 14-day all- 
expenses paid trip for two to Portugal. 
Second of the 180 merchandise prizes in 
each division is a complete motorboat out- 


WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, covering 
every phase ot story and article writing for tots to teens. 
Learn the step-by-step procedure from one whose work 
is appearing currently in juvenile publications. Not a 
“tell how’’ but a SHOW HOW course. Personal criticism 
included. Write for free particulars. 


MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. ©. Box 104 Laceyville, Pennsylvania 





fit. Complete contest rules and entry blanks 
will appear in the April issue of the maga- 
zine or may be obtained from the Contest 
Editor, u.s. CAMERA, 9 East 40th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Also about to start is POPULAR PHOTOG- 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


| PAY RETURN POSTAGE 
Neat, accurate work on 20 lb. bond. One free carbon. 
All work proofread. I watch grammar and spelling. 
60c per thousand words. 
CAROLYN M. THORPE 
4428 E. 50 Terrace, Kansas City, Mo., WAbash 4-3708 





RAHY’S new $25,000 annual picture contest. 
Details will be announced in the May issue 
of the magazine. 


Personnel Notes 


Bill Stapleton, Picture Editor of the de- 
funct COLLIER’S, is now with Eastman Ko- 


SONG POEMS 


AND 


LYRICS WANTED 


Mail to: 


TIN PAN ALLEY 
1650 Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 





dak’s Public Relations Department in Ro- 
chester. Photographers who dealt with War- 
ren Stoke when he was Art Director of 
WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION will be inter- 
ested in knowing that he now has the same 
post at CORONET. 





MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Electric Typing Approved by Editors 
Corrasable Bond—Carbon Copy—Reasonable Fee 
Special rate for Book -Drama- Radio - Puppet - Television - Seripts 
*GENE TUTTLE 


524 Westwind Drive, Fletcher Hills 
HI 4-7519 San Diego 19, California 











COMPLETELY NEW 


3,000 markets where you 


query letters. $4.50 





The 1957 


WRITER’S 
MARKET 


what you write. Also features on photo 


journalism non-fiction, TV, copyright and 


USE COUPON TO ORDER 


” at $4.00 each 


and enter my one year subscription 


I enclose $6.00 (a $7.00 value). 
We pay the postage! 


“*The Writer’s Market 


‘*The Writer’s Market”’ 


ean sell 


copies of 


igest. 


postpaid 


to the Writer’s D 





WRITER'S DIGEST, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


0 Rush me 
C Rush me one copy of 














Learn the Techniques of 


SHORT FICTION 


Editors are crying for good Fic- 
tion (see this month’s Writer’s 
Market column for editors’ ac- 
tual needs.) There are more 
than 150 markets, paying $15 
to $1,500 for short fiction of 
800 to 2,000 words. 


Writer’s Digest Course in Short 
Fiction teaches you to write for 
these markets. Drop us a post- 
ecard for further information. 
There is no obligation and we 
will help you only if we can. 


DEPT. SFC 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


CINCINNATI 10, OHIO 











CRITICISM BY 


PROFESSIONAL 
EDITORS 


The editors of WRITER’S DIGEST will 
give your script a thorough, professional 
“blue pencil” criticism, including revision 
suggestions (why and how) and complete 
market information. 


OUR RATES: 


Stories and Articles—up to 3,000 words— 
$4.00; each additional 1,000 words—$1.00. 
Poetry—$1.00 per poem up to ten lines, plus 
10c for each additional line. 

Novels—$1.00 per 1,000 words for a “blue 
pencil” criticism. 

Radio and TV plays—30-minute or one-act 
ey, -$6.00; one hour or three-act play— 
$15.00. 


Send all material with payment to: 


Criticism Department 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 








Advice to a Tyro 
(Continued from page 14) 


should consider a few more concrete prob- 
lems. Do I need to tell you that your sub- 
mitted story represents you, and that since 
it is in competition with hundreds of others 
it has to be typed clearly and legibly on a 
good grade of paper, in the acceptable 
format, with correct spelling? “You don’t 
have to tell me” you say. You’d be sur- 
prised how many hopefuls still submit hand- 
written material. 

When you get going on a story, keep 
going! When the words start to flow, and 
the concept begins to take form, don’t 
leave that typewriter until just before you 
really begin to run dry. I say “just before” 
because I have found that leaving a story, 
perhaps in the middle of a paragraph, | 
could get back into it the next day, because 
I knew where I was going. If you squeez: 
yourself out in one sitting, it will be much 
harder to get rolling again. 

A few more basics. Try to remember that 
a short-short is around 1,500 words, a short 
story from 3,000 to 7,000 words, a novelette 
about 15,000 to 20,000 and a novel from 
60,000 to anywhere. And don’t, please 
don’t, query an editor about a story you 
want to write. Articles yes, fiction no. If 
you get a friendly letter from an editor, tr) 
tactfully to build from there. If he took the 
time to dictate that letter, he is interested 
Remind him of it in a note attached to you: 
next submission. But don’t send him photos 
of your family, or hard-luck stories. 

Finally, if you strike a sterile period, don’t 
despair. It sometimes happens to the best 
of us. When I run dry, I amuse myself b’ 
writing off color limericks (I have 2,000 of 
them) or by catching up on my correspond- 
ence. 

Never lose sight of this. You are a write! 
A lot of others, no better or smarter than 
you, have done it. Go to any writer’s club 
party, and_ look 
around for yourself. Then go back home 
and put a couple of sheets in the typewrite: 
and write “Page One,” and you are on 


or publisher’s cocktail 


your way. 

















CAREERS IN WRITING 
Careers in Religious Journalism. .$2.50 


4.00 
2.75 
1.50 
2.95 
4.00 
3.00 
2.00 
. X73 


Characters Make Your Story 
Elwood 
Free Lance Writing for a Living 
Kearney 
How to Write for Money 
oe 
rite a Story and Sell It 
ohns 
Narrative Technique 
Uzzell 
111 Don’ts for Writers 
Elwood 
Practical Guice to Writing.... 
ait 
Successful Interviewing 
arral 
Writers: Here’s How 


Rei 
Writing for Christian Publications 3.00 | 
. 3.00 | 


Osteyee 
welts he the Screen 
ing. of 
nw = of Biography 1.50 
Writing of Fiction, The 
an 
Writing ne Sell 
Meredith 
Your Creative Power 
sborn 


ARTICLE WRITING 


How to Write and Sell 
Non-Fiction 
Hal Borland 
Spare Time Article wane e for 
Mone 
Lederer 
Technique in Article Writing 


_ Bailey 
Write for Trade Journals 


arrison 
Writing Non-Fiction 
Campbell 


CARTOONING 
Basic Drawing 
Priscilla 
How to Create Gags 
Cartoon Consultants 


DETECTIVE WRITING 


Encyclopedia of Criminology 
Modern Criminal Investigation 
Soderman & O’Connell 

Mystery Writer’s Handboox 
rean 
Writing Detective and Mystery 
Fiction 
urac 


JUVENILE WRITING 
Children’s Book Field 


oloy 
Writing for Young Children 
Lewis 
Writing Juvenile Fiction 
Ihiiney 


APRIL 
BOOK SPECIAL 


How to Write for Money 
Woodford 

Advice From An Old Pro 

Special price $1.00 


(regular price $1.50) 


1.00 | 


4:50 | 
2.75 | 
3.50 | 


| Playwright 


stele] € 
LS 


MARKETS 

Editor and Publisher Syndicate 

Section 1.00 
Protection and Marketing of 

Literary Property pe 

ittenberg 

Where and How to Sell Your 

Pictures 
Writer’s Market 

Jones & Mathieu 


NOVEL WRITING 
Craft of Novel Writing 
urack 
How to Write a Novel 
Komroff 
Novel in the Making 
O’ Hara 


| Technique of the Novel 


zzeé 


PLAYWRITING 
at Work 
Van Druten 
Pointers on Playwriting 
Niggli 
Summer Theatres 


3.50 
2.00 
1.45 
PLOTTING AND REVISION 


Basic Formulas of Fiction 
Foster 


3.00 


| How to Revise Your Own Stories 2.00 


Hamilton 
Plots that Sell 
Simmons 


3.00 


| 36 Dramatic Situations i 


oltt 
Writing: Advice and Devices 3.75 
Campbell 


POETRY AND VERSE 


An Editor Looks at Poetry 
Coblentz 


Come Rhyming Dictionary 
‘ood 


2.00 
3.00 


First Principles of Verse 
Hillyer 

Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary 6.00 

‘ood 

Writing and Selling Greeting Card 
Jerse 1.00 
Barr 

Writing Light Verse 
Armour 


3.00 


2.75 





SELECTED BY the editors of 
Writer’s Dicest as the most 
authoritative and helpful for 
writers wishing to learn more 
about their profession. You’re 
entitled to return books for full 
cash refund within ten days if 
not thoroughly satisfied. 





REFERENCE 


American Thesaurus of Slang 
Berry and Van den Bark 
Dictionary of American Proverbs 

Dictionary of Thoughts 
Encyclopedia of Superstitions 
English Grammar Simplified 
Manual of Copyright Practice 
Nicholson 
Phrase Finder 
Practical Handbook of Better 
English 
Colby 
Rapid Vocabulary Builder 
Roget’s Thesaurus 
Touch Typing in Ten Lessons 
Webster’s New World Dictionary, 
thumb indexed 
Western Words 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


Professional Short Story Writing 
Mowery 
Short Story Writing 
Tremaine 
Short Story Writing for a Profit 
Blackiston 
Write the Short Short 
Elwoo 
Writers: Try Short Shorts 
ei 
Writing Magazine Fiction 
Campbe 
Writing the Confession Story 
Jollett 


TV AND RADIO 


Eric Heath’s Writing for - 
Television 
How to Write for Television 
Kaufman 
How to Write Jokes 
eznic 
Television Plays 
Chayefsky 
Television Writing 
Greene 
Television Writing and Selling 
Roberts 
Writing for 
jeldes 


Television 








WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th St., 


Cincinnati 10, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: Please send me the following prepaid: 


Name 


Address 


City 


Payment of $ enclosed 

















PRINTERS OF BOOKS 


A new economical ‘‘gang run’’ method now enables us 
to print your books and publications at lowest possible 
cost. Highest quality. From 500 copies up. Write for 
free catalog and quotations. 


ADAMS PRINTERS 
30 W. Washington St. Dept. WD Chicago 2, Illinois 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Accurate — Neat — Prompt 
50c per 1000 words 
Return postage extra 
Minimum order $1.00 


D. PAULLAN 


R. 1405 — 130 N. Wells St. Chicago, Ill. 














FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


What every writer needs. 
wide clientele. Modern methods. 
om. instruction; books, stories, speed hes. articles, poems, 
ction, non-fiction, text-books. Each properly 

Free carbon on white pacer. 
average. Minimum $6 


A A. ‘GWIN- BUCHANAN 
(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
Dept 7, 2140 Empire St., Stockton 5, California 


25 years satisfactory service; world- 
diting, revising, rewriting, 


when ready. 
$1.25 to $1.75 7 thousand word 





ADVANCE 






@ Send your songs or poems today, 
Music composed for your words. Rec- 
ords and copies furnished. Let us try 
to help you be a success in this field. 


HOLLYWOOD TUNESMITHS 
1609 Vista Del Mar, Dept. R. 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 





FAST, ACCURATE TYPING 
IBM Electric Typewriter! 


Expert corrections by college graduate 
Free carbon extra first page 
60 cents per 1000 words plus postage 
RUTH M. LINAKER 
7 Davenport Ave., Apt. 5A, New Rochelle, New York 
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WHO OWNS THE BOOKS 
YOU PAID TO HAVE PRODUCED? 


, Publishers’ Weekly says you should and so ao we! Send 

for our free folder outlining a low cost subsidy publishing 
) se rvice featuring author-ownership. All copies and rights 
} belong to you 


WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
313 West 35th Street New York 1, N. Y. 
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Picture Book Market 
(Continued from page 25) 
lishers and certain books produced in quan- 
tity). 

Payment is between us and the author- 
artist—and if author and artist are not the 
same, they divide the royalty. The 10% 
royalty is usual. 


Mary BARRETT 
Albert Whitman & Co., 560 W. Lake St.. 
Chicago 6, IIl. 


We do publish picture books as well as 
other juveniles. The easy-reading ones for 
pre-schoolers through second grade seem t) 
be in greatest demand at this time. We 
publish an average of fourteen or so a 
year. We would be especially interested in 
books that could be used as supplementary 
science reading for elementary grades, such 
as OUr WINTER TREE BIRDS and OUR TINIEST 
ANIMALS. Picture book writing differs from 
other juvenile work primarily in its simple 
vocabulary. Also, the length of such a book 
is determined by the number and placement 
of pictures rather than by story develop- 
One major fault in picture book 
material book material is overcuteness, talk- 
ing down to the child. We do buy texts 
without the pictures, even though the au- 
thor may not work directly with an artist. 
The author doesn’t necessarily need to in- 
dicate picture possibilities. Most of our pic- 
ture books are 32 printed pages. Payment 
arrangements vary. Stories by beginning 
writers are usually bought outright, othe: 
are paid royalty. 


ment. 


WRITERS, CUT DOWN YOUR REJECTIONS 


with the Adele Bailey individual method, Socratic form of instruction in ten lessons, which includes criticism. With y« 


check please enclose a sample of your work. 
your story and book sales. 


ADELE BAILEY 


($39.00 for entire course of ten lessons or $5.00 per lesson) 


39 OCEAN STREET 


Let’s increas 


SQUANTUM, MASSACHUSETTS 





FREE! FREE! FREE! Writin 


the Short Short Story by Robert Oberfirst 

My famous booklet, WRITING THE SHORT SHORT STORY, which contains 3 cardinal elements in writing 

a salable short-short, will be mailed free of charge to all writers seriously interested in writing this type fiction. 
ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, P. O. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 








Sell Your Short-Shorts to Best Markets 


If you have peg short-shorts which Lea Leas should sell 
by all means send them in for marketing. Reading and handling fee: $3 each 
ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, Ocean City, New Jersey 


Our agency sells short-shorts for $75 to $850 apiece. 


(A commission on 
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two stories; 


one side, the 


one for $110, the other for 
$145. They were punched out on a bor- 
rowed typewriter, a two-bit dictionary on 
Palmer lessons on the other. 


MY FIRST 2 STORIES BROUGHT ME $255 


“Before completing the course,” 
Adam B. Aretz of Tarentum, Pa., 


writes 


When the going got tough, I turned to the 
“T sold 


lessons. The answer was there. Luck? 
Plenty of it. But, with the continued help 
I am receiving from Palmer, I know Ill 
be lucky again.’ 


How to Stop Wishing 
and Start Writing 


E etter, More Salable Stories, Articles, TV-Scripts 


R ‘ad What Famous 
/ sthors and Palmer 
€ raduates Say: 


ma First Story Sells 
s for $240 


**My first story 
sold to Modern Ro- 
mances for $240, 
4 thanks to Palmer 
# Institute. Being 
professional writers, 

“8 your instructors 
ur peomer a beginner’s problems. 
Their written comments are balm 
to the wound of being an unpub- 
lished writer. Then presto! a story 
sells, and the wound is no more.” 
Harriet F. Wenderoth, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 





"Sells One Story 
to Post, CBS 
Radio, NBC-TV 


‘*The Outer 
Limit” story sold 
first to “Post,” next 
to CBS radio, then 
to NBC-TV for 
“Robert Montgomery Presents.” 
Doar writes: “After starting with 
Palmer I really learned what a short 
story is. My writing has improved ; 
it’s easier, too.” —J. Graham Doar, 
Gearhart, Ore. 





Another Famous 
Author Indorses 
Palmer Training 


Monica Dickens, 
ij authoress of 11 
? best selling novels, 
states: “The thor- 
oughness of Palm- 
er’s teaching tech- 
niques and frank- 
nes: in criticizing student efforts 
hav. greatly impressed me. I feel 
cert in that any person with a sin- 
cere desire to write will benefit 
gre: tly from the course.” 





Let’s face facts: (1) editors are scrutinizing manuscripts 
more carefully than ever before; (2) some writers are 
earning good money—selling more material at higher 
rates than ever before. 

If you’re not getting your share of editors’ checks, 
it may not be because you lack talent, but that you 
need to know more about the professional devices and 
techniques that editors look for. That is the kind of 
home-study training Palmer Institute has rendered for 
30 years to help writers find the most direct road to 
success and recognition. 


Learn from Professional Writers 


It’s easier to learn than you may imagine through 
Palmer’s unique method of training. Your instructor, an 
active professional writer himself, will show you how 
to put life, action, real salability into your stories. He 
will show you how to strengthen your weak points— 
capitalize on your strong ones. 


Free Lesson Shows How 


To learn more about your opportunities as a writer, 
and how Palmer Institute’s proven home-study training 
may help you, send for free typical lesson package and 
40-page book, “The Art of Writing Salable Stories,” 
which explains Palmer’s unique method of training for 
highest pay in all fields; short stories, novels, mysteries, 
radio-TV scripts, feature articles. No obligation. No 
salesman will call. Send now before you forget! 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 


ore & Since 1917 Accredited: National Home Study Council 
he At 1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-47 Approved 
Salable Hollywood 28, California for Veterans 


F Stories 





Palmer Institute of Authorship 
FREE 1680 N. Sycamore 
Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk J-47 


spouse send me free typical lesson package and 40-page book, ‘“‘The Art of 
riting Salable Stories,”’ explaining how you help new writers get started 
o— experienced writers increase their income. 

ie 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Address 


City Zon State 
Please print clearly. Veterans: check here (1) 








WRITER'S yea boo 


On Sale May 1, 19.7 
Some of the contents of the 1957 Writer's Yeartook: 

BEGINNER’S LUCK 

Paperback publishers are looking for original fiction and non-fiction. Market ist 

of 30 with detailed requirements. 
PLAYBOY’S PLAYMATES STRIKE IT RICH 

A provocative analysis of the 21 magazines in this field that pay from 5c to $ a 

word. They are looking for good material and it’s up to you to provide it. 
WHAT CAN I LEARN FROM A MURDERER? 


24 Fact-Detective magazines are looking for the stories behind the headlines. | ull 
market requirements and special reports by 6 editors. 


EDITOR’S SEMINAR 
10 editors discuss what they want and what the work-a-day business of editing 
involves. This is the way they talk. 

BEST PROFILE OF THE YEAR 


“Casey in the Stretch” by Gerald Holland of Sports Illustrated. 


The profile is printed in full and the professional techniques are analyzed. A short 
course in personality writing — and a nice thing to read. 


100 BEST MARKETS 
TAPE INTERVIEW WITH MARGARET MEAD 


The best-selling anthropologist-writer discusses the effect of sex inhibitions on writ- 
ing and the need for Cafés in America. 


THE CHAIN PUBLISHERS 
HOW I WRITE SHORT SHORTS 


Marie de Nervand, author of hundreds of short shorts, tells you her method or 
constructing salable short shorts of 750-1,500 words. Editors who buy short sh ‘ts 
tell you what they want and how much they pay. Market list with full requireme 's. 


How To Write Gags by Joe Blaze—with market list. 
Drawing & Selling Cartoons by John Norment—with market li |. 


60¢ at your newsstand or postpaid from: 


WRITER'S YEARBOOK — CINCINNATI 10, OH 0 





